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THE LITTLE CORSIGAN 

OR, THE BOY OF THE BARRICADES 


By ALLAN ARNOLD 


CHAPTER I. — Behind the Barricades. 

On a certain night somewhat late in the sum- 
mer, toward the close of the last century, three 
persons met in Paris under peculiar circum- 
stances. Those persons were destined to play an 
important part in French history thereafter. On 
that night a man of forty, who was possessed 
of a bold and cunning face, stood on the steps of 
a wine saloon in one of the narrow streets of Paris 
addressing a crowd before him in vehement lan- 
guage. The orator was inciting the people to 
raise barricades, and to fight against the military 
force then stationed in Paris. 

France was ruled at the time by what was called 
a directory, composed of able men who were striv- 
ing to fight the foreign enemies of the country 
and put down mob rule in the great city also. 
The king and queen had been put to death, thou- 
sands of their adherents had been sacrificed with 
them, and thousands more had been driven into 
exile, yet the fury of the people was almost as 
strong as ever. Mob law was still triumphant in 
Paris, and crowds flocked to the barricades to 
fight for confusion and anarchy. 

No single man had ever appeared who possessed 
Iron will and energy enough to suppress the 
rioters. That man would soon appear, however, 
and he was standing among the crowd that night 
listening to the orator. He was a small man, but 
he had a very large head and an eagle eye. His 
name was Napoleon Bonaparte, and he was a 
native of the little island of Corsica. 

The orator who was inciting the people was 
known as Fouche, and he afterward became 
famous as a chief of police in France. 

A young man, of very boyish appearanc? also, 
stood beside Bonaparte listening to the orator, 
when the former remarked in whispered tones: 

“If 1 had my way I would shoot that fellow 
down this very night.” 

His companion nodded and replied: 

“I have seen the fellow at work before here, 
and he was a friend of Marat. He was one of 
those who voted to put the king and queen to 
death, and he Is a dangerous man and a scoun- 
drel." 

Even at that very moment Fouche was calling 
on the people to raise the barricades and defy tha 


soldiers of the Directory. A deafening shout of 
applause greeted his appeal, and then rang out 
the fearful cry that had so often thrilled through 
Paris, and that cry was: 

"To the barricades!" 

At that moment a carriage drawn by two horses 
rolled along the street, and someone in the mob 
yelled : 

“Seize the carriage to aid in the barricade 1” 

Several wild fellows rushed to the carriage and 
stopped the horses, pulling the driver from his 
seat at the same time, while out rang the cries: 

“Down with the aristocrats!" 

A terrified scream burst from the vehicle as the 
carriage was dragged down the street by the mob. 
In the meantime other vehicles were drawn across 
the street, stones were piled on them, and barrels 
and boxes were dragged to the same spot by will- 
ing handB. 

Young Bonaparte and his friend were actually 
prisoners behind the barricade, and so was the 
lady in the carriage and her young son, who ap- 
peared to be a manly little fellow of thirteen 
years. When Fouche advanced to the carriage 
door he recognized the lady, and he bowed to her 
with mock civility as he said : 

“I am delighted to meet you, madame. Please 
step into the saloon with your boy, as this is not 
a place for a lady.” 

The lady recognized the man also, and she ad- 
dressed him in civil tones, saying: 

“Monsieur Fouche, I would be ever so much 
obliged to you if you will permit me to go to my 
home with my son.” 

“That cannot be at present, ma’am. Please 
follow me into the saloon." 

Holding her son by the hand, the woman did 
follow the man into the saloon, while she still kept 
pleading for her release. The little Corsican, as 
he was called by his fellow soldiers, followed the 
lady into the saloon also with his companion. That 
companion was not a stranger behind the barri- 
cades, as he was formerly a wild gamin of the 
streets of Paris. Whispering to Bonaparte, Cap- 
tain Gustave said : 

“I know the fellows we have to deal with here, 
and I advise you to keep silent If you wish to live 
until morning." 
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The Little Corsican nodded his head and then 
cast a glance at the woman who was taken pris- 
oner. She did not appear to be more than twenty- 
five years of age at most. She had brilliant dark 
eyes and a complexion of the same tint, such as 
has been noticed among the natives of Spain and 
the West Indies. In truth, the beautiful young 
woman was a native of the West Indies, Her 
name was Josephine Beauharnais, she was a 
widow, and her husband was a Frenchman who 
had been put to death as an aristocrat. The little 
fellow at her side shook his first at Fouche, as he 
cried : 

"How dare you treat my mother in this way, 
you bad man?” 

Fouche smiled at the boy as he replied, in mock- 
ing tones: 

“My brave little fellow, you will now have a 
chance to serve your country by fighting behind 
the barricades." 

“I will not fight behind the barricades," replied 
the little fellow. “I will fight with the good and 
brave men who are battling with the Austrians.” 
“That’s a gallant little fellow,” remarked Na- 
poleon's companion. 

Bonaparte nodded his head and cast an admir- 
ing glance at the beautiful woman as he inquired 
in subdued tones: 

“How can we assist the lady? She is the most 
charming creature I ever beheld.” 

“By keeping quiet for the present, and waiting 
a chance to rescue the lady and her son.” 

The young officers were dressed as common 
mechanics, and they were out that evening for 
the purpose of examining sections of Paris where 
the rioters formed their barricades. Young 
Bonaparte was taking notes from the very first 
moment of the forming of the barricades, and the 
weak points of the rioters were carefully noted 
by him. Fouche soon noticed the young men 
lingering in the saloon, and he approached them, 
crying: 

“Out to the barricudes, you idlers, and work to 
defeat the murderous soldiers in the morning. 
Have I not seen you before?” 

The question was addressed to Captain Gustave, 
who answered with a pleasant smile: 

“Yes, citizen, I have worked behind the barri- 
cades ere now with you.” 

The man's cunning eyes were then fixed on 
young Bonaparte, as he inquired : 

“Have I not seen you before?” 

Young Bonaparte spoke with a peculiar accent 
as he replied, saying: 

“Not that I remember, sir. I have not been in 
the city a great while.” 

“Where do you come from?” demanded Fouche. 
“From Corsica.” 

“Then, my little Corsican, you and your com- 
panion here had better be out behind the barri- 
cades and see to your arms, as we may have hot 
work to-night." 

Before passing out as thus ordered, young 
Bonaparte cast a sympathetic glance at the lady 
and her son, who were then seated in a corner of 
the saloon. The lady did not notice the glance, 
but the bright boy at her side caught the expres- 
sion in those magnetic eyes. The little Corsican 
and his companion hastened out, and busied them- 
selves, apparently, in preparing for the coming 


struggle; but the former was still taking mental 
notes to use against the rioters. While they were 
thus engaged, the little boy who was with the lady 
stole up to Bonaparte and pressed his hand as he 
whispered in manly tones: 

“I think you are our friend, sir." 

The little Corsican patted the boy on the head 
as he replied in his shrill tones: 

“You may be certain of that, my boy.” 

“Then you will save my mother from those 
dreadful men?” 

“We will, my brave boy. Where is your mother 
now?” 

“That wicked man has sent her upstairs, and 
he forced me out here to fight behind the barri- 
cades. I do not want to fight with the bad men, 
but I will remain with you, as I think you have 
kind eyes.” 

Bonaparte smiled at the compliment thus be- 
stowed on him, and he pressed the boy’s hand 
again, saying: 

“Then remain with me, my brave little fellow, 
and you will not fight with the bad men.” 

Fouche kept his eye on the Little Corsican, and 
he noticed that he was very active in selecting 
arms and in strengthening the barricades. Bona- 
parte kept his eye on Fouche in turn, as he whis- 
pered to Captain Gustave: 

“If that wretch would but retire to sleep we 
may rescue the lady and her son.” 

Captain Gustave nodded and replied: 

“Yes, if Fouche would but sleep, I have a plan 
in my head for getting them out of the barri- 
cades.” 

“What is your plan, Gustave?” 

“She must disguise herself as one of those wild 
women who are working here now with the men, 
and pass out with one of us as if seeking more 
arms.” 

Bonaparte smiled at the idea and then replied, 
saying: 

“It is a good plan, and we will try it if that 
rascal lies down to rest.” 

Having thus formed a plan, Gustave set about 
procuring some rough female clothing for the un- 
fortunate lady. Bonaparte kept busy around the 
barricades, with one eye always fixed on Fouche, 
as he said to himself: 

“That rascal must rest soon, and I hope he will 
retire when the barricades are completed.” 

In the meantime, word came to Fouche that 
several other sections of the city had formed barri- 
cades also. The whole city was in a fearful up- 
roar that night, as the leaders of the rioters had 
determined to crush the Directory at once, and 
formed a body composed of their own rash fellows. 
Then anarchy and terror would reign again. The 
soldiers who had returned to Paris to maintain 
order were on the alert preparing their arms for 
the strife on the morrow, but they missed the 
Little Corsican who had led them to victory 
agaist foreign enemies. 

Fouche retired to rest at last, and then Captain 
Gustave sought out the lady, who was a prisoner, 
to inform her of the plan adopted for her rescue. 
The brave lady adopted the suggestion at once, 
and then hastened to disguise herself as proposed. 
Her little son clung to Bonaparte that night, but 
the Little Corsican noticed that four or five of 
Fouche’s fellows were keeping a constant watch 
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on the boy, as if to prevent him from escaping. 
Bonaparte saw several chances of his escaping 
from behind the barricades, but it seemed impos- 
sible to take the brave boy with him. 


CHAPTER II. — Before the Barricades. 

It was all important for the Little Corsican to 
return to his command as soon as possible, as he 
knew that the soldiers would become demoralized 
at his absence. Friendship for the boy was all 
well enough, and so was his admiration for the 
handsome lady, but duty was the uppermost 
thought in the mind of the oldier. It was after 
midnight before the brave lady managed to push 
out from behind the barricades with Captain 
Gustave ,and she reached a place of safety with 
her companion for the time. 

Acting under the instructions of Bonaparte, 
Gustave did not give his own name or that of his 
companion, and the lady believe that she was in- 
debted to two mechanics for her liberation. She 
was in terrible trouble about her little son, but 
Captain Gustave consoled her, saying : 

“My friend has him in charge, and 1 swear to 
you that he will save him, madam.” 

“Will you return to the barricades, now?" she 
asked. 

“I will return to my friends,” was the reply. 
The brave young soldier then started off to the 
barracks, where he was informed that their young 
general had not yet put in an appearance. 

Gustave then hastened back to the barricades, 
where he was admitted on giving the password. 
He found the little Corsican attempting to pass 
out with the boy, but four rough-looking fellows 
seized the lad at the moment and declared that he 
was the prisoner of their leader. 

“We have orders," said one of them, "that this 
boy must not leave the barricades to-night. If he 
attempts it again we will lock him up in the dark 
cellar.” 

Bonaparte knew that resistance would result in 
the destruction of all, and he addressed the fellow, 
saying: 

“The boy is a stranger to me, and he has been 
my companion for the last hour or two, because 
he appeared to be friendless here.” 

The fellow retorted in grufF tones, saying: 

“He will have friends enough here to-morrow 
when the work commences, as Fouche is deter- 
mined that he must fight behind the barricades." 

The boy was about to retort when Bonaparte 
motioned him to be silent. The Little Corsican 
then addressed the rough fellows again, saying: 
“Very well, my friends. The little fellow will 
Temain with you, and so will we. We will all 
fight at the barricades in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said one of the rioters, “and we will then 
show the Little Corsican that he cannot come here 
to bully the people of Paris.” 

After a while Bonaparte drew the little fellow 
aside and said to him : 

“My dear boy, you see that it is impossible to 
take you out to-night. Your mother is safe, but 
you must remain here for the present.” 

The little fellow smiled up into the face he ad- 
mired so much, and bravely replied: 


“So long as my mother is safe it does not matter 
about me.” 

“1 will return to save you, my friend," said the 
Little Corsican, “but I must go forth as soon as 
possible. If you will retire to the saloon and 
strive to rest until morning, all will be well.” 

The boy looked up at the expressive countenance 
again, and then firmly replied: 

"I will do as you request, and I feel certain that 
you are a true friend.” 

“I am a true friend, and I will save you.” 

The little fellow then retired to the tavern with 
sn easy mind, and he was soon enjoying the sound 
sleep of youth. Bonaparte and h\s friend man- 
aged to steal out from behind the barricades soon 
after. They had not proceeded far towards the 
bari acks when the Little Corsican remarked : 

“Captain Gustave, I promise you that we will 
have hot work to-morrow.” 

“Will we succeed against the riotous rascals, 
general?” earnestly inquired the young officer. 

Bonaparte rested his head on his breast in that 
attitude so often noted, and it seemed as if he was 
then looking into the future. After meditating 
some moments he muttered aloud, as 'if commu- 
ning with himself: 

“Yes, order must be restored in France. All 
true Frenchmen must strike against the foreign 
foe, and all traitors muBt be crushed.” 

The young general did not say another word 
until they reached the barracks, where his soldier* 
were delighted to receive him. Even at that early 
date the L:tlle Corsican inspired old veterans with 
the belief in his invincibility. They knew that if 
he led them against the barricades tomorrow suc- 
cess would crown their efforts. They felt that the 
star of Bonaparte was still rising, and that he 
was not doomed to defeat by the hands of those 
who would fight on the morrow to ruin their 
country. 

On the following morning Fouche was furious 
when he learned of the escape of the handsome 
woman. He was a little consoled, however, on 
finding that her son was still in his power. Draw- 
ing the little fellow into a private room, the cun- 
ning man demanded: 

"Do ymT know where your mother is?” 

“Yes, I know that she is safe at home." 

“How did she escape?” 

"I will not tell you, sir.” 

Fouche scowled at the brave boy in a furious 
manner, as he demanded: 

"What is your name?” 

“Eugene, sir.” 

“Dia you not say last night that you would not 
fight with the people?” 

The little fellow stared back in a defiant man- 
ner as he replied: 

“I will fight with the people when they go out 
to fight the enemies of France. My father fought 
for the Republic, and what you call the people put 
him to death. I will not fight behind the barri- 
cades against the soldiers.” 

Another dark scowl appeared in Fouche’s face, 
and he hissed forth : 

“But I say that you will fight with the people 
behind the barricades. It will be a great thing 
to tell your mother that her son was in the ranks 
•with those she despises so much. She is an aris- 
tocrat, and we will make you one of the people.” 
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The boy hesitated a moment as to his reply, and 
then his brave eyes flashed defiance again as he 
responded : 

“You may put me to death, but you cannot com- 
pel me to fight against the brave soldiers who 
have just returned from beating back the enemies 
of France.” 

"We will see about that,” said Fouche, as he 
turned to summon some of his followers. 

Addressing one of the rough fellows who kept 
watch on the boy during the night, he said to him : 

“Take this boy out to the barricade, and place 
him in a good position. Give him a small gun, 
and see that he uses it against the troops of the 
tyrants. One of you stand on each side of him 
during the conflict, and strike him down if he at- 
tempts to leave his position.” 

The brave lad was then led away by the rough 
fellows, hut he cast one more defiant glance back 
at Fouche, as he cried: 

“You may kill me, but you cannot compel me 
to fire on the brave soldiers." 

“We will compel you,” said the rough fellow 
who had him in charge. 

Soon after that Fouche received a message from 
the boy’s mother begging of him to release her 
bop. The cunning man sent back the following 
message at once: 

"Your son is in the ranks of the people, and he 
Is about to fight behind the barricades. He is a 
brave youth, and I feel that he will distinguish 
himself against the tyrants of France." 

The leader of the barricade was very busy that 
morning receiving messages from the other sec- 
tions. All those messengers .declared that the 
barricades were perfect, that the people were 
aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and 
that the soldiers would be defeated with great 
slaughter if they attempted an attack on the 
patriots of Paris. 

Fouche was so busy in receiving the mes- 
sengers and making other preparations for the 
strife that he did not notice the absence of the 
Little Corsican and his companion until two hours 
after daybreak. At that time a cry arose that 
the troops were advancing to attack the barri- 
cades. On making a hasty inspection of those 
under him, Fouche could not observe the Little 
Corsican with the remarkable eyes, and he made 
inquiries about him. Several of his followers had 
noticed the stranger on the previous night, but 
no one could give an account of him that morning. 

Captain Gustave was also missed from the 
ranks of the rioters. On making further inquiries 
Fouche found that the two deserters had the pass- 
words all correct, and that they were very busy 
on the previous night in working at the barricades. 

“Then they must be engaged in some of the 
other streets,” remarked Fouche, “and I will be 
certain to know the Corsican when I see him 
again. The other 1 remember well, as he fought 
with the people in other days.” 

At that moment a rumbling sound was heard 
in the distance, and some of the rioters cried: 

“The soldiers are coming!" 

“Prepare to resist them!” cried Fouche. “This 
day we will show the tyrants that the people are 
all powerful." 

The rumbling noise grew louder and louder aa 
the troops advanced, and then the bristling guns 


appeared in the distance. Fouche heard the sound 
and he watched the approaching troops with great 
interest. As the column grew nearer and nearer 
the cunning man could perceive that they were 
bringing the artillery in force against them, and 
he exclaimed: 

“The Little Corsican is an artillery officer, and 
his guns played well at Toulon, but we will show 
him that the people of Paris will laugh at him.” 
On and on came the troops, with the artillery 
in front, the infantry following, and the heavy 
dragoons bringing up the rear. In front of the 
guns rode a young officer on horseback, who kept 
his eyes fixed on the barricades, while he issued 
his orders to those behind him in shrill, ringing 
tones. Fouche fixed his eye on that officer as he 
approached, and he said to himself: 

“That is a fearless youth, but he will be the 
first to fall by our fire.” 

It was the custom in those days for the officer 
in command of the troops to order the rioters to 
disperse, and the young man now advancing 
pushed on to a hailing distance to give the warn- 
ing. As Fouche kept watching the young officer 
he muttered to himself: 

"That face is familiar to me, but who can it be? 
He seems a mere youth.” 

When the mere youth advanced still closer 
Fouche recognized him at last, and he exclaimed: 
“Perdition seize me if it is not the little Corsi- 
can who worked with us here last night.” 

Several others behind the barricades then rec- 
ognized the young officer, and out rang a wild 
shout, while some cried: 

“Death to the spy and the traitor!” 

“Yes, mark him well,” cried Fouche, “as that is 
the little Corsican who was with us last night.” 

It was the little Corsican who was with them 
last night, but the rioters had yet to learn that 
he was the famous young soldier who had retakes 
Toulon, and who was then in command of the 
troops in Paris. 

Bonaparte was to play a trying part that day. 
Could he put down the rioters of Paris when other 
generals had failed, or was his star to go down 
that day forever? 


CHAPTER III. — Through the Barricades. 

Little Eugene was one of the first to recognize 
the young officer who was so fearlessly advancing,, 
and a cry of joy escaped from him ere he mut- 
tered to himself, saying: 

“I knew he was a brave man, and that he would 
not fight with the wicked wretches here.” 

The men guarding the little fellow heard the 
cry of joy coming from him, and they fancied 
that he was delighted at the prospect of a conflict, 
as one of them remarked: 

“He has changed his tune, and the little rascal 
is a brave fellow." 

Bonaparte advanced until he was within hailing 
distance, when he pulled up his horse and sang 
out in shrill tones : 

“I have orders to disperse all riotous gatherings, 
and I call on you to retire in the name of the 
law.” 

A wild shout of defiance arose from the barri- 
cades, and Fouche cried; 
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“Down with the tyrants.’’ 

The little Corsican only waited to issue his com- 
mand when he turned the horse around and gal- 
loped back to his troops again. While in the act 
of riding back an order was given at the barri- 
cades, and out rang the guns in the hands of the 
rioters. The bullets whistled around Bonaparte 
and his horse, and four of his men in front fell 
at the first fire. 

Yet calm and steady, as if on parade, was that 
young general when he regained his men. Glanc- 
ing at the barricades once more he gave his orders 
in those shrill tones, so often heard on the field 
of battle. Another volley burst from the barri- 
cade before the big guns commenced to play. Then 
fearful was the crashing of the leaden balls 
among the rioters. 

Directing one gun with his own hand, the Little 
Corsican aimed it at the weakest point before 
him, and down tumbled barrels and boxes in 
frightful confusion. Some of the gunners were 
ordered to play on the houses at each side of the 
barricades, while the weak points were pointed 
out to others by that heroic little general. 

Fouche watched the struggle with intense in- 
terest and then with amazement. His own men 
were firing with steady courage, and several of 
the soldiers fell. Yet on blazed the cannon, down 
tumbled the fortification, and several breaches 
were already made. 

Fouche’s amazement increased when he saw his 
men falling around him on all sides, and he ex- 
pected to see the foot soldiers in front dash in 
through the breaches made by those terrible guns. 
The foot soldiers did not appear at the time, how- 
ever, but those fearful guns kept playing away, 
while out rang the shrill voice of the young 
general as he cried: 

"Aim low, my good fellows. Batter the houses 
down on the sides, and then we will fire at the 
riotous rascals with the cold steel.” 

The rioters were already demoralized, yet they 
kept their ground mid the fearful havoc. Never 
had they given way before the troops when 
guarded by those barricades. Never ' had the 
troops assailed them with such a dreadful fire 
from the blazing cannon. And never before had 
so cool a general and so skillful in his manage- 
ment marched against the mobs of Paris. 

Little Eugene was so enchanted with the dread- 
ful scene that he could only shout with joy. While 
the fearful balls were striking the bulwarks on 
all sides of him, he kept his eye fixed in the direc- 
tion of the gallant young general who had be- 
friended him on the previous night. Now and 
again when the smoke would clear away the little 
fdlow could perceive the boyish-looking officer 
moving around among his guns, and he could hear 
that shrill voice ringing out at times. 

Consternation and dismay seized on the rioters 
at last, and they turned to fly in every direction. 
One of the men having little Eugene in charge 
was knocked down by a ball almost at the outset. 
The other fellow kept his eye on the boy, how- 
ever, and when he turned to fly with the survivors 
he dragged Eugene with him, saying: 

“You are a prisoner, and you must come with 
me.” 

Fouche noticed the little fellow at the same 
moment, and he cried to the man : 


“Yes, secure the boy, and bear him away to one 
of the other barricades. That fiend of a Littla 
Corsican will sweep us all away here if we do not 
retire. The day is not over, however, and the 
people will conquer yet.” 

The day was not over, but the first grand move- 
ment had been made by the Little Corsican. Away 
fled the surviving rioters in the utmost confusion, 
and then in through the barricades swept the 
troops, led by their little general. Down went the 
barricades on all sides, the Little Corsican direct- 
ing the work of destruction. Then in dashed the 
cannon, and on toward the bulwarks at the other 
side of the street. The foot soldiers swept in also, 
and up into the houses they dashed to clear them 
and to seize the armed rioters therein. When the 
street was clear in rushed the heavy cavalry, and 
on through the next fortication of the rioters 
which had been torn away by cannon balls. 

From street to street, and from barricade to 
barricade, the Little Corsican swept, clearing all 
before him. It was bloody work, and he felt that 
it was cruel work also, but it was necessary to 
maintain law and order in Paris, or France would 
be destroyed. 

Ere the sun went down that evening every 
barricade was destroyed, and every rioter killed, 
wounded, or dispersed, while several of them were 
flung into the prisons to suffer for their crimes. 
During all that day of turmoil and strife Bona- 
parte never forgot the handsome little boy who 
was his companion on the previous night. And 
he did not forget his brilliant mother, either. 

Captain Gustave looked for the boy also in the 
houses near the first barricade, but he could not 
find any account of the bright lad. 

General Bonaparte looked for Fouche also, as 
he was anxious to secure that cunning man and 
to punish him for inciting the rioters. Fouche 
was not to be found, however, as he had disap- 
peared. 

The little boy was still in charge of the rough 
fellow who had dragged him away from the bar- 
ricades, and who was one of Fouche’s sworn ad- 
herents. Even at that time the great police chief 
had a secret band of adherents in Paris who 
worked for him with the utmost fidelity. When 
the struggle was over that night and the good 
people of Paris commenced to feel that the Reign 
of Terror was over a rough-looking fellow called 
on the mother of the missing son and said to her: 
"I have come to tell you about your son.” 

The lady was in a terried state of distress about 
the boy, and she imploringly inquired: 

“Oh, where is he?” 

“I cannot tell you, madame,” answered the man, 
“until you make me a solemn promise.” 

“What promise must I make?” 

“Your son will be returned to you at once with- 
out receiving an injury if you will swear to me 
to befriend Monsieur Fouche hereafter, and for- 
give him for the part he played last night. He 
assures you through me that he only acted as ho 
did to serve you, as you would have lost your life 
if the rioters had discovered who you were.’’ 

The lady adored her son, yet she hesitated to 
make a compact with Fouche. The man saw her 
hesitation and he spoke in stern tones as he said: 
“If you do not promise what I ask you will 
never see your son again.” 
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“What is it you do ask?" 

“I ask you to swear that you will befriend 
Fouche hereafter, and protect him against his 
enemies if it is in your power.” 

The woman did not dream that she would ever 
rise to great power, and she at once answered: 

“I swear to you solemnly that I will befriend 
Monsieur Fouche all in my power hereafter if he 
will restore my son to me now.” 

The rough man drew a false beard from his face 
and bowed to the lady as he replied : 

“Madame, I am Fouche himself, and your son 
will be restored to you at once. Remember your 
oath hereafter, and see that you protect me, if 
possible, against my enemies.” 

The woman was startled on recognizing the 
man, but she replied in earnest tones: 

“I will not forget my oath, and I will be your 
friend hereafter if you will restore my son.” 

It was a fatal promise for that, handsome lady 
to make, as Fouche imposed on it in after days. 


CHAPTER IV. — The Boy of the Barricades. 

The lady drew back from Fouche with a feeling 
of repulsion, after giving her solemn word, as she 
stammered forth: 

“Where is my son now?" 

“I assure you that he is safe, madam, and I will 
.have him here with you soon; but I wish to have 
a few words of explanation with you.” 

The beautiful woman drew herself up proudly 
as she demanded : 

“I cannot see what further explanations are 
necessary. I have given you my solemn promise 
that I will befriend you hereafter if you will 
restore my boy to me, and I can only say now that 
I will keep my oath.” 

Fouche smiled and bowed as he responded: 

“I am certain of that, madam, but still I would 
like to say a few words to you.” 

“Speak on, then.” 

“You are well acquainted with Monsieur 
Barras, who is the present head of the Directory, 
I know, madam.” 

“I am well acquainted with the gentleman, sir.” 
“And you have influence with him?" 

“Some slight influence, perhaps.” 

“Then I would request that you use that influ- 
ence in my behalf at present. I am now on the 
losing side, and I will be put to death as a rebel 
if I am taken." 

The lady only nodded in reply, and Fouche con- 
tinued, saying: 

"Through the bravery and superior generalship 
of that little Corsican officer to-day, I can perceive 
that the days of the barricades are over. Barras 
will now be President of the Republic, and he will 
be all-powerful for the time; but I assure you, 
and I predict that another will take his place ere 
very long." 

The lady was somewhat of a politician, and she 
listened attentively until the man was through, 
when she then inquired: 

“Can you predict who that other will be, sir?” 
“I can, madam, in confidence. That other will 
be the little Corsican who commanded the troops 
to-day. He is the man of the future, and I have 


a presentiment that he will be the greatest man 
in France before many years.” 

“Who is this little Corsican?” inquired the lady, 
“and what is he like?” 

“All I can say about him is that he was born 
in Corsica, and that his name is Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He commanded the artillery at the siege 
of Tuulon, where he was very successful, and he 
put down the barricades in Paris to-day, a feat 
which could not be accomplished by generals twice 
his age." 

"How old is he, then, sir?” 

“I believe he is about twenty-five, but he does 
not appear to be more than twenty-one. I saw 
him recently, and I was impressed with his coun- 
tenance. If he does not fall in battle soon, I pre- 
dict that he will carve a name for himself in 
history.” 

The lady reflected for some moments, and it was 
very evident, that she was becoming interested in 
the remarkable little Corsican as she inquired: 
“How is it possible that so young a man could 
achieve such distinction, sir?” 

“Because he possesses wonderful genius, cour- 
age, and skill. Mark my words, madame, he will 
become the leader of the French people before he 
is thirty years of age.” 

The lady was very anxious to inquire more 
about the Little Corsican, but anxiety about her 
son prevailed over her curiosity, and she curtly 
remarked : 

“You have my promise, sir, and now I want my 
son.” 

“Your son will be produced in a very short time, 
madame. I would advise you in all kindness to 
seek the acquaintance of the Little Corsican as 
soon as possible, and judge of him for yourself." 

As Fouche spoke he replaced his disguise and 
moved toward the door. Pausing there a mo- 
ment, he addressed the lady again, saying: 

“I trust you will not mention my name in con- 
nection with the disappearance of your son.” 

“I will not, sir.” 

The man then hastened away, and the young 
widow seated herself to wait the return of her 
son, as she muttered aloud: 

“It is strange that 1 have never met this Little 
Corsican who has so distinguished himself. Can 
it be that he is the coming man? Fouche was a 
keen man, and he has deep penetration. I will 
seek to know this Napoleon Bonaparte and study 
him for myself.” 

In less than half an hour Fouche returned in 
his disguise, and little Eugene was with him. 
Great was the joy of the beautiful woman on be- 
holding her son, and she clasped him around the 
neck, and kissed him over and over again as she 
exclaimed : 

“My dear boy, what you must have suffered 
while you were away from me.” 

The little fellow laughed in a joyous manner, 
and then replied : 

“Dear mother, I did not suffer at all, as I had 
immense fun. I witnessed several battles from 
behind the barricades, and I saw that brave young 
general driving the wretches from street to street. 
No one was unkind to me except that wretch who 
led us into the saloon last night, and who forced 
me to take a place behind the barricades. I would 
like to kill that wretch.” 
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The disguised Fouche was still present, and it 
was evident that Eugene did not recognize him. 
The. lady caught a meaning glare from the man’s 
eyes, and she addressed her son in upbraiding 
tones, saying: 

"You misjudge that gentleman, my dear boy.” 
"How is that, mother?” 

"Well, 1 can tell you that he intended to be- 
friend us." 

“I can scarcely believe that, mother.” 

"I will explain hereafter, my son.” 

“Well, dear mother, whatever your explanation 
may be, I hate that wretch; but, oh, how I do 
admire that noble young officer who buret through 
the barricades. I tell you he is a hero, and I will 
fight under him. You should see him directing 
the gunners while a hundred guns were aimed at 
him, and you should hear his voice ringing out 
above the roar of the cannon. He will be a great 
man, mother, and he is a great man now." 

Fouche nodded to the lady in approval, as if he 
meant to say: 

“You see that your son believes as I do about 
the Little Corsican.” 

The lady withdrew to dismiss Fouche, saying: 
“I thank you for restoring my son to me, and 
I will not forget my pledge to you.” 

“I trust that you will not, madam, and I may 
be of great service to you in the future. I am 
on the losing side now, but I feel that there is a 
future for me in France, as well as for the Little 
Corsican.” 

“I will remember you, sir.” 

Fouche left the house and the lady turned to 
embrace her again, saying: 

“My dear Eugene, you must tell me all about 
your adventure behind the barricades." 

“All I can remember, dear mother, is that I was 
laced in front of that first barricade, and that 
delighted in the strife when I saw the soldiers 
under that little officer advancing to crush them.” 
“Then I was hurried from street to street and 
from barricade to barricade until the dreadful 
struggle was over. But 1 do want to tell you 
about one little fellow who was very kind to me, 
and who came here with me now.” 

“Who is he, Eugene?” 

“He is a ragged boy, a little taller than myself, 
who was fighting behind several of the barricades, 
and his name is Paul.” 

“Then he is one of the mob, my son.” 

“He was, mother, but he is such a dear, brave 
boy, and he was so kind to me. He saved my life 
at the last barricade, and you must be kind to him, 
too.” 

“I am sure I will, for your sake, Eugene. And 
you say he is here in the house?” 

“Yes, he is downstairs now, mother, but I want 
to tell you how I met him.” 

"Go on, my son.” 

“You must know, mother, that a big, rough 
wretch dragged me from barricade to barricade, 
and he said he did it to save me. At the last 
barricade the brute was shot down, and I was left 
alone. Paul saw me and spoke kindly to me, 
although he was firing away with his gun at the 
came time.” 

The lady was trembling with emotion at the 
recital, and she then inquired: 

“And were you really behind the barricades 


near where they were fighting at the time, my 
son?” 

“I was, mother. The cannon balls were flying 
around me on all sides, and I didn’t know which 
way to turn when Paul placed me behind an iron 
illar, where 1 was safe for the time. When the 
arricade was broken down and the soldiers 
rushed in all the rioters fled save Paul and my- 
self. One of the soldiers made a cut at me with 
his sword, when little Paul warded off the blow 
with his gun and cried out to the soldlier that I 
was not one of the rioters. He then dragged me 
into a house close by, and gave me bread and 
wine." 

Tears appeared in the lady's eyes, and she em- 
braced her son again as she gasped forth: 

“He must be a noble little fellow, Eugene, and 
I will be his friend, indeed. Now, tell me what 
happened to'you afterward?” 

“I will, mother. Paul said he would bring me 
home as soon as the streets were cleared. Soon 
after that the man who brought me here came 
into the house with three or four other rough 
fellows. When the man saw me he whispered 
some words to the others, and they at once seized 
me." 

“The wretches!” exclaimed the lady. 

“That was what Paul called them, mother, and 
he sprang at them as if he would kill them all. 
Then the man who brought me here seized. Paul, 
and dragged him aside and spoke a few words into 
his ear. Then the good boy came to me, and told 
me not to be frightened, that he would protect 
me, but that it was necessary to remain in the 
house for two or three hours, until it would be 
safe to travel through the streets.” 

“Did the man who brought you here treat you 
any way unkindly, Eugene?” inquired the lady. 

“Not in the least, mother. At Paul’s request, 
the men holding me released me. Then the man 
I speak of left the house soon after.” 

The lady was anxious to know if her son had 
any suspicion as to whom the man was, and she 
inquired : 

“Did you ever see that man before, my son?” 

“Not that I remember, mother. Very little 
more remains to be said. The man came back in 
about an hour or so and said that he would take 
me to my mother. I said that I would not go 
with him unless Paul accompanied me. Paul did 
accompany me here, mother, and I begged of him 
to remain with me until you saw him. Oh, dear 
mother, you must be kind to him, as he is a noble 
boy, and so brave, even though he did fight with 
the rioters.” 

The lady embraced her son again, thinking of 
the dreadful dangers he had passed through, and 
she then addressed him in tender tones, saying: 

“I will be kind to your young friend, Eugene. 
Bring him up here to me at once, and see what 
we can do for him.” 

With a joyful shout Eugene hastened out of 
the room, crying: 

“If I have my way, Paul will be my companion 
while I live.” 

He soon reappeared in the room again, holding 
a rough-looking lad of seventeen by the hand, aa 
he said to his mother: 

“Dear mother, this is my friend Paul, who 
saved my life to-day.” 
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The lady hastened to clasp the boy by the hand, 
and sweet was the smile she bent on his rough 
countenance as she said : 

“My, dear young friend, from my very heart I 
thank you for your kindness to my son.” 

The rough boy’s face flushed under the glorious 
eyes as he stammered forth: 

“Oh, that was nothing, madam.” 

“It was a great deal to me, my brave boy, and 
I will remember you while I live. What can I 
do for you now, I would like to know?” 

The boy blushed again and held down his head 
under the lady’s gaze, as he stammered forth: 
“Nothing at all, madam.” 

“'What is your name?” she asked. 

“Paul, madam.” 

“Have you no other name?" 

The boy drew himself up proudly for a moment, 
and a smile of confidence appeared on his rough 
face as he replied in bolder tones: 

“Oh, yes, madam. I am known as Paul, the 
Boy of the Barricades.” 

The lady smiled at the reply, and then inquired 
in her kindly tones: 

“And why are you called the Boy of the Barri- 
cades?” 

“Because I love to fight behind the barricades. 
Every time we have a row I shoulder my gun and 
take my place behind a barricade. It is glorious 
work, madam." 

The lady smiled again, and asked: 

“But wouldn’t it be more glorious work for you 
to fight for F ranee on the open field against the 
foreign enemies, good Paul?” 

The boy rubbed his head, and a perplexed ex- 
pression appeared on his rough face as he replied: 
“I never thought of that. I always fought with 
my friends at the barricades, but none of them 
ever spoke to me about going outside the city to 
fight against foreign enemies.” 

“They should have spoken to you about it, my 
brave hoy,” said the patriotic lady, still speaking 
in her softest tones. “It is the duty of every 
good Frenchman to go and fight the foreign ene- 
mies, and they are not wise who remain here in 
Paris to riot and throw up barricades against the 
soldiers.” 

“I am going to fight as a soldier against the 
enemies of France,” cried little Eugene. “I am 
going to fight under the Little Corsican who led 
the troops against the barricades to-day.” 

The rough boy stared at the little fellow as he 
thus expressed himself, and then Paul’s eyes 
brightened with fervor as he exclaimed : 

“Ah, that was a brave little soldier. Twice did 
I aim at him as he directed his gunners, and now 
I am glad that 1 missed him. I saw him after- 
wards ordering his men to spare the people, and 
I heard him telling the soldiers to look to our 
wounded as well as to his own. How I would like 
to fight under such a leader.” 

“Then come with me and fight under him,” 
cried Eugene. “I will ask permission of niy dear 
mother to enlist under brave General Bonaparte.” 
The mother watched the two boys with smiling 
interest as she said to herself: 

“This Corsican must be a young hero, indeed, 
to thus inspire all who witness him in a battle. 
First it is Fouche, then my Eugene, and now this 


rude boy of the streets Is enraptured with him 
also.” 

“When is the Corsican going forth to fight 
against the foreign enemies?” inquired Paul. 

“Very soon, you may be certain,” replied 
Eugene. “Mother, will you not give me permis- 
sion to go and ask them to return my father’s 
sword to me? I will see General Bonaparte in 
the morning. I will tell him that they keep my 
father’s sword from me, and I am certain that he 
will give it to me, for, oh, he was so kind to me 
behind the barricade last night.’’ 

“Bonaparte behind the barricade, my son? I 
do not understand what you mean?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. Did you not notice 
the two young men who were in the saloon when 
we were taken in there?” 

“Yes, my son, and one of them was good enough 
to serve me by leading me forth in disguise.” 

Eugene then went on to tell about the manner 
in which the Little Corsican had treated him, and 
the lad> was surprised to hear that the brilliant 
young general was behind the barricade in dis- 
guise, while tears appeared in her brilliant eyes 
at the thought of the kindness he had displayed 
toward her son. 

“May Heaven bless the Little Corsican,” she 
gasped forth, “and may he prosper in his glorious 
career until he delivers France from all her 
enemies.” 

The lady then questioned the rough boy as to 
his former life, when she discovered that he was 
an orphan, that he actually lived in the streets 
of Paris, and that his greatest ambition in life 
was to fight against the tyrants behind the barri- 
cades. She saw that he had a kind, manly heart, 
however, and that there was material in him for 
a gallant soldier. Both mother and son urged 
the hoy to remain with them that night, and he 
consented, as he said to Eugene: 

“I like you, little fellow, and your mother is a 
noble lady. But what do you want with a rough 
fellow like me, who only cares for living in the 
streets and for fighting behind the barricades." 

“I don’t think you will ever fight behind the 
barricades again, Paul," said the lady. 

“Why not, madam V” 

“Because I am informed on good authority that 
the little officer you saw fighting to-day has put 
them down forever." 

The rude lad shook his head, and then replied: 

"That little Corsican is a fiend at fighting, but 
I do not believe that he could put down the barri- 
cades forever, as the people of Paris could not 
exist without them.” 

The lady saw that it would be useless to argue 
with the rough youth, and she left him with her 
son for the time. 

On the followinng morning, while General 
Bonaparte was receiving reports from his officers, 
a small boy requested permission to see him. 
The young general kindly consented, and Eugene 
was introduced into the apartment, followed by 
Paul. 

Bonaparte at once recognized the son of the 
beautiful woman who had never left his mind 
during all the fierce struggle on the previous day. 
Grasping the little fellow by the hand, the Little 
Corsican exclaimed: 

“I am delighted to see you. Eugene, as I have 
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been thinking about you this morning. And who 
have we here with you?” 

The hoy’s eyes blazed with enthusiasm at being 
thus received by General Bonaparte, and he re- 
plied with boyish emotion: 

"Oh, General Bonaparte, I saw you fight yester- 
day, an<^ I told my mother all about you. This 
is a noble boy who saved my life at the barricades, 
and he calls himself Paul, the Boy of the Barri- 
cades.” 


CHAPTER V. — Paul and the Little Corsican. 

Bonaparte bent his keen eyes on the uncouth 
boy for a moment, and his heavy eyebrows con- 
tracted as he inquired: 

“Why do you call yourself the Boy of the 
Barricades?" 

The gamin appeared confused for a moment 
under that piercing glance, but he soon answered 
in bold tones: 

“That is what my fellows call me, because I am 
always with them when we fight behind the barri- 
cades.” 

The Little Corsican's brow lowered still more, 
and his voice was severe as he demanded : 

“Did you fight behind the barricades yester- 
day?” 

“Certainly, general. I saw you charge on us 
three times, and I think you must bear a charmed 
life.” 

"Why do you say that, boy?” 

“Because I fired at you six times, at least, and 
1 could not hit you.” 

Bonaparte frowned still more as he demanded: 
“Fool, are you aware that I can have you shot 
on the instant for that confession?” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders and looked boldly 
into the face of the Little Corsican as he replied 
in very quiet tones: 

“Then you will have to shoot a great many of 
us, general.” 

Eugene then interfered, saying: 

“Oh, General Bonaparte, do not shoot him, as 
he did not know that he was doing wrong. He 
told us last night that he was glad that he missed 
ou, and that he admired you very much for your 
ravery and humanity.” 

Bonaparte bent one of his magnetic glances on 
the speaker, and a slight flush appeared on his 
face as he answered in his softest tones, saying: 
“I did but my duty, Eugene. I suppose I can- 
not blame this boy, as he has been trained to fight 
behind the barricades.” 

“So he has, general,” answered Eugene. “But 
he has promised me to enlist under you with me 
and fight against our foreign enemies.” 

Bonaparte bent an approving smile on each of 
the boys, and then remarked : 

“That is well. And now what can I do for you, 
my little friend?” 

Eugene then went on to tell about, his father’s 
sword, which had been retained by the authorities 
when the unfortunate man had been put to death. 
Bonaparte asked a few questions of the little 
fellow, making some hasty notes on a sheet of 
paper at the same time. When the request was 
concluded the Little Corsican wrote out an order 
and summoned a messenger, saying: 


“Seek that weapon for me as quick as possible, 
and bring it hei - e.” 

The messenger had scarcely left the room when 
a tall, dashing, handsome officer of about twenty- 
seven years of age burst into the apartment, 
crying: 

"I cannot find the rascal, general. He must 
have left the city last night.” 

General Bonaparte frowned, and then quietly 
remarked : 

“I think you are mistaken, Murat, as we took 
precautions against such escapes.” 

Bonaparte then turned suddenly on Paul and 
abruptly inquired : 

“Do you know a man named Fouche?” 

Paul nodded his head and replied: 

“I have seen him, general." 

“Can you find him for me?” 

“If you desire to send him a message I think I 
can promise to place it in his hands, general." 

“But I wish to find the rascal himself. If I 
pardon you and give you a chance to serve your 
country as a soldier, will you not aid me in finding 
the man I seek?” 

The Boy of the Barricades did not seem to 
understand the question, as he shook his head and 
remarked : 

“I do not comprehend you, general." 

“Am I not plain enough with you? I wish to 
find a man named Fouche who led the rioters at 
one of the barricades last night.” 

Paul’s eyes brightened on the instant, and he 
promptly replied: 

“Why do you wish to find him, general?” 
“What is that to you, rascal? Is it not enough 
that I wish to find him?” 

Paul cast an indignant glance at the Little 
Corsican as he boldly replied: 

“It may be enough for you, but it is not for me. 
He was fighting with us yesterday, and I will not 
betray him if you seek to injure him. If I become 
a soldier, would you have me betray the comrade 
who fights with me one day when I may fall into 
the hands of the enemy the next?” 

Bonaparte frowned in a terrible manner, and 
the handsome officer clapped his hand on Paul’s 
shoulder as he gruffly remarked: 

“This young rebel will get a dose of lead.” 

Paul turned indignantly on the dashing officer 
as he cried: 

“I am not afraid of lead. I saw you yesterday 
dashing through the barricades, and you used 
your sword without mercy, cutting the people 
down on all sides. If I ever fight against you 
again behind the barricades I will give you a dose 
of lead.’ 

“You young scoundrel!” cried the officer. 
Napoleon held up his hand as if to command 
silence, and he bent his staring eyes on Paul again 
as he thundered forth, saying: 

“Insolent rebel, do you not know that you are 
now condemned to die? We must rid Paris of 
such vermin at onee." 

Major Murat dragged the boy toward the door 
as he cried: 

“I will order out a file, general, and we will 
have one less rebel in Paris.” 

“Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Eugene, as he fell on 
his knees before Bonaparte. “That brave boy 
saved my life, and he did not know that he was 
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doing wrong in fighting behind the barricades. 
Spare his life and my mother will bless you for it, 
brave general." 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s stern expression relaxed 
while the boy was thus addressing him, and he 
then turned to Murat, saying: 

“Bring the culprit here, major.” 

Then addressing Paul in somewhat milder tones 
ha said: 

“For your friend’s sake here, I will not put you 
to death as you deserve, but you will be tried and 
Bent to the galleys, where you will be compelled 
to work, and where you cannot fight behind the 
barricades.’’ 

“Send me to prison," gasped Paul, “and all 
because I will not betray a comrade.” 

The dashing officer advanced at the moment and 
whispered into the Little Corsican’s ear, saying: 
“The rascal is right, general. He has the stuff 
of a soldier in him, and it would be a pity to 
punish him for standing by his comrade." 

Bonaparte nodded in approval, and replied in 
subdued tones, saying: 

“You are right, Murat. I was but testing him, 
and he is a rough diamond.” 

The little general then addressed Paul in softer 
tones, saying: 

“We will not send you .to prison for standing 
by your comrades, although you were fighting in 
a bad cause. Do you wish to become a soldier?” 
A joyous grin appeared on the gamin’s face, and 
he promptly answered : 

“Certainly, general, if I can fight under you, 
as 1 know that we will then be victorious. Eugene 
here and hU good mother tells me that it is wrong 
to fight behind the barricades while France has 
enemies marching against her. I would gladly 
fight against those enemies with you, but I cannot 
consent to betray my comrade, even though you 
Bend me to prison or to death.” 

At that moment the messenger entered, bearing 
a handsome sword in his hand. 

Eugene sprang toward the man with his hands 
outstretched, exclaiming: 

“Oh, it is my father’s sword." 

Bonaparte took the sword from the messenger’s 
hand, and examined it a few moments before he 
turned to the little fellow, saying: 

“This is your father’s sword, my brave little 
fellow, and I now present it to you. I trust that 
you will bear it nobly in the service of your 
country.” 

The boy took the sword and kissed it fervently 
as he exclaimed: 

“Oh, general, I thank vou in my mother’s name 
and in my own. With Heaven’s help, and under 
your leadership I do hope to bear it bravely 
against o'l foreign foes. Oh, I am so happy I 
cannot say any more.” 

Bonaparte clasped the hands of the little fellow 
within his own as he responded: 

“You have said enough, my eloquent little 
friend, and you have said it well. Give my re- 
spects to your good mother, and tell her that 
General Bonaparte would be delighted to know 
her.” 

The little fellow kissed the general’s hand, 
Baying: 

“And mother will be so delighted to receive you. 


general, as she heard so much about your bravery 
at Toulon and in the dreadful struggle yester- 
day.” 

Bonaparte’s face flushed with emotion, and be 
then turned to Paul, saying: 

“Return here in a few days and we will enlist 
you as a soldier. If you should meet Fouche, in 
the meantime, inform him that General Bonaparte 
remembers his treatment of a certain lady, and 
that he is looking for him. Where do you reside?" 

“With me, general,” answered Eugene. “He 
saved my life, and" he is to be my brother here- 
after.” 

Bonaparte then dismissed his little friend in the 
kindest manner, while he said to Paul: 

“Forget that you fought behind the barricades, 
and you will be a good soldier yet.” 

A broad grin appeared on the boy’s rough face 
as he replied: 

“I hope to become a good soldier, general, but 
I can never forget that I am the Boy of the Barri- 
cades.” 

When the boys had left the apartment Murat 
addressed the Little Corsican, saying: 

“Perdition seize me, general, but you will con- 
quer the world if you can raise an army of such 
fellows as that.” 

“You are wise there, Murat,” was the calm 
7-esponse. “If we can enlist an army of the ras- 
cals who fought behind the barricades, we will 
soon conquer the enemies of France, I assure 
you.” 

The happiest boy in all Paris that day was little 
Eugene, as he marched through the streets beir- 
ir.g the sword in his hands and with Paul by his 
s de. They had not proceeded far when the Boy 
of the Barricades perceived Fouche in his disguise, 
and it was evident that the man had been watch- 
ing them. Te’ling Eugene that he would soon be 
with h : m again, Paul darted away to speak to the 
disguised man, and he addressed- him. saying: 
“You are in danger, sir.” 

“How is that, Paul?” 

“The Little Corsican is looking for you, and he 
desires you to know that he is angry with you for 
insulting a certain lady last night.” 

Fouche was not in the least alarmed at the 
information thus received, as he clapped his hands 
joyously on the instant, and exclaimed: 

"Ha! And so the Little Corsican is smitten in 
that quarter. This is far better than I expected, 
and I think I will soon laugh at mv enemies; but 
I must keep under cover for some time.” 

Fouche then questioned Paul, but the rough lad 
would not give him any more information, his only 
reply being: 

“I am going to be a soldier and fight under 
the Little Corsican. He says that there will be 
no more fighting behind the barricades, and I 
believe him.” 

"So do I,” says Fouche. “We will see no more 
barricades in Paris while General Bonaparte 

lives.” 

The man and the boy then parted, but they were 
destined to meet soon again. 

Paul was hastening to rejoin Eugene when a 
young girl ran out of the side street and clasped 
the lad around the neck, crying: 
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"Oh, Paul, Paul, I thought you were slain, as 
I did not see you last night.” 

Paul did not return the embrace, but pushed the 
girl away from him in a rough manner, saying: 
"We must part now, Flora, as I am going to be 
a soldier.” 

The young girl stared at the lad for a moment 
as if he had offered her a mortal insult, and then 
gasped forth: 

“Going to be a soldier! You, the Boy of the 
Barricades, going to be a soldier!” 

“Yes, I am going to be a soldier, Flora. You go 
and sell your flowers, while T go to fight under the 
brave Little Corsican. It is wrong to fight behind 
the barricade, and I am away from Paris.” 

The young girl appeared to be thoroughly dum- 
founded at the information, and she could only 
repeat : 

"You are going for a soldier, Paul! What will 
we do behind the barricades without you?” 

“We will have no more barricades, so the Little 
Corsican says. I say, Flora?” 

The girl smiled in a winsome manner, and her 
face brightened again, as she inquired: 

“What is it, Paul ?” 

"Why can't you be a soldier, also? Become a 
vivandiere, such as we have seen helping the sol- 
diers to wine and tobacco in the barracks, and 
march away with us to fight the enemies of 
France?” 

The young girl clasped Paul around the neck 
again, as she cried: 

“I will, I will, dear Paul!” 

‘Then that is settled.” 

Paul then hastened to inform the girl that he 
was stopping with friends for the present, but 
that he would meet her on the following evening 
to settle about joining the army. Three days 
after the Boy of the Barricades joined the army, 
and Flora, the flower-girl, became a vivandiere. 
General Bonaparte took a great liking to the hon- 
est, fearless fellow who would not betray a com- 
rade in the hour of defeat. After Paul had learn- 
ed to drill and to ride a horse well, he was placed 
in a position as an attendant on the Little Cor- 
sican he admired so much. In the meantime Gen- 
eral Bonaparte was introduced to the lady he ad- 
mired. After a short courtship, that charming 
widow became General Bonaparte’s wife, and Eu- 
gene was adopted as his son. 

Ten days after the marriage, Bonaparte was 
called away from Paris to lead the French army 
on the plains of Italy. Little Eugene accom- 
panied him in that stirring and eventful campaign. 
The brave boy was big enough to act as the gen- 
eral’s messenger, and he was so anxious to flash 
his maiden sword that his fond mother could not 
refuse the request. The Boy of the Barricades 
went forth to fight his first battle on the open 
field, and Flora, the flower girl, marched with the 
army as a vivandiere. The dashing Major Murat 
rode out with Bonaparte also, to commence a ca- 
reer that was to make his name famous the wide 
world over as the most daring horseman of the 
age. The exciting times which followed are a 
matter of history. Eugene was taken prisoner 
by the Austrians and Bonaparte sent Paul in 
disguise on a mission to the Austrian camp to 
rescue Eugene. One hour after he left the camp 
Flora was on a tramp also. 


CHAPTER VI. — In the Enemy’s Camp. 

When Eugene rode away to join the horsemen 
he was mounted on a beautiful black mare pre- 
sented to him by Bonaparte. The animal was not 
very large, but she was as swift as a deer, and as 
lively as a young colt. The little soldier was an 
excellent horseman, however, and he took pride in 
the antics of the beautiful creature under him. 
On reporting to the general in command of the 
cavalry Eugene was requested to remain in the 
rear, especially in the charge, as the officer was 
well aware that the little fellow was very dear to 
his stepfather. Eugene did keep in the rear until 
the charge was sounded, and then on he rushed 
with the others over the plain to dash on the Aus- 
trian horsemen and to drive them back in utter 
confusion. 

When that charge was over the grenadiers had 
routed the Austrian infantry, and the French 
horsemen were ordered to sweep along in pursuit 
of the flying enemy. Eugene behaved in a very 
gallant manner during the charge, as he engager! 
one young Austrian officer in a hand-to-hand fight, 
and he disarmed his enemy in the most skillful 
manner. When the order for pursuit was given, 
the impetuous boy still charged on with the horse- 
men, the black mare appearing to enjoy the excite- 
ment of the chase and tjie slaughter as much as 
her rider. After pressing on for several miles, 
slaying and taking many prisoners on’ the route, 
the cavalry general called a halt for the purpose 
of returning to camp with his trophies and the 
prisoners. 

Eugene was then in the first rank of the pur- 
suers, and he endeavored to pull up the mare 
when he heard the trumpet calling a halt. The 
lively little animal would not obey his rider, how- 
ever, as it still kept dashing on at greater speed, 
though Eugene tugged at the bridle until his arms 
ached. On and on dashed the fiery black steed, 
leaving the French troopers far behind. Eugene 
perceived a troop of Austrians riding along in 
front of him, and he made still more desperate 
efforts on the bridle, yet on and on swept the 
spirited animal, until she rushed right in among 
the flying Austrians, overturning two of the riders. 
The mass of horsemen in front of them alone pre- 
vented the mare and its rider from being borne 
along still further in the furious flight, and the 
runaway was compelled to slacken her speed. 
Having gained some control over the mare, 
Eugene endeavored to wheel about and retreat 
again, but the Austrian troopers closed on him, 
the officer in command crying: 

“It is a Frenchman, and take him prisoner.” 

The brave boy cut and slashed around for a 
few moments, but his sword was soon knocked 
from his grasp, and he was compelled to sur- 
render. He was then borne along on the little 
mare, surrounded by his enemies, who did not 
halt in their flight until they were fully twenty 
miles from the battlefield. The Austrian in- 
fantry had scattered by side roads after the 
battle, and the broken bodies were making for 
a point near where the troopers halted, which 
was in a small village containing but one tavern. 
Scouts were then sent to the rear, some of whom 
returned at night to report that the French were 
not in pursuit. Eugene was soon summoned be- 
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fore the commander of the post. The officer 
was a stern old colonel, who was very bitter 
against the French Republicans, and he scowled 
at the boy as he demanded his name. The brave 
boy gave his name without any hesitation, as he 
had not been warned by his stepfather to deny 
it. The old Austrian colonel glared at the lad on 
hearing the name, and then demanded: 

“Are you not the son of the woman who re- 
cently married Bonaparte?" 

“I am the son of the lady who recently be- 
came the wife of General Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
answered the manly boy, in proud tones. 

A smile of triumph appeared on the old officer’s 
face, and he exclaimed : 

“Then you are a prize for us. I would not 
exchange you for the best general under Bona- 
parte." 

Eugene was then placed under very strict 
guard in one of the lower apartments of the 
tavern. The brave boy stretched himself to 
sleep that night, as he said to himself: 

“I will not be long a prisoner, as my brave, 
father will soon push on and rescue me." 

Bonaparte did not push on on the following 
day, however, as he was compelled to remain at 
Lodi to await ammunition and stores and cloth- 
ing for his half-famished and almost naked 
troops. The Austrian troopers remained in the 
village on the following day, as the scouts in- 
formed them that Bonaparte was not making an- 
other forward movement at the time. Eugene 
was kept in strict confinement during the day, 
hut in the evening he was permitted to dine at 
the common table of the tavern with the German 
officers. A strict watch was kept on him, how- 
ever, as the old colonel had received orders from 
his general to that effect. The boy could speak 
German, and he conversed freely with the young 
officers around him, who were not aware that he 
was Bonaparte’s stepson. 

While most of the Germans were denouncing 
the Little Corsican in very rough terms, one 
young officer bent a sympathizing glance on 
Eugene as he remarked: 

“We must remember, friends, that General 
Bonaparte has proved himself a great general 
for one of his age. He forced us back yesterday 
and across the bridge in the face of our artillery. 
All honor to the brave, wherever they may come 
from." 

A fierce shout of disapproval greeted the 
speech, while Eugene sprang from his chair and 
clasped the young officer by the hand as he ex- 
claimed: 

“I thank you from my heart, sir. Will you 
not. give me your name that I may remember it? 
Your countenance I will never forget." 

“I am Lieutenant Frank Goetz, and I regret 
that so young a lad should be a prisoner.” 

The entrance of the old colonel interrupted the 
conversation, and he was followed by two sol- 
diers, dragging an old Italian peasant between 
them. The old peasant appeared to be very 
much terrified as he stammered forth: 

“Good officer, I did not know that I was doing 
wrong to approach the tavern to get some wine, 
and I will go away to my home again if you 
will permit me." 

“Where is your home?” demanded the officer. 


“Back there in the hamlet on the road to Lodi, 
good sir.” 

“Were you not in the French camp to-day?” 
demanded the Austrian officer. 

“I swear to you that I did not see a Frenchman 
to-day, noble officer." 

Eugene was watching the old man intently, as 
he was startled on first hearing his voice. The 
old Austrian colonel suspected that the old man 
was a spy, as he had approached the camp from 
the road leading to Lodi in what he considered 
a very suspicious manner. As Eugene kept star- 
ing at the old man he drew a long breath as 
he mentally exclaimed: 

“Can it be possible that I am mistaken in 
that voice? I could vow that it was Paul l 
heard speaking, but would the brave fellow dare 
to come here and rescue me in that disguise?” 
The old officer was about to put another ques- 
tion to the aged peasant when a rough-looking 
girl rushed into the tavern and Hung her arms 
around the old fellow’s neck, exclaimed: 

“Holy Virgin, what are they going to do with 
you, my poor father?" 

The colonel stared at the girl, and so did the 
old peasant himself. The latter pressed her in 
his arms, however, as he whispered into her ear: 
“You are a mad creature. For Heaven's sake 
play your part well, now that you did come, or 
we will both feel the rope.” 

“Fear not, Paul,” was the whispered answer, 
as Flora sobbed on his neck in the most piteous 
manner. 

The daring girl then turned and knelt before 
the old colonel, holding up her hands in the most 
appealing manner, as she cried: 

“Oh, noble soldier, release my poor old father, 
as he could not commit a crime.” 

Eugene could scarcely breathe with agita- 
tion when he recognized Flora, but he controlled 
himself by a violent elTort and resumed his seat 
at the table, as he mentally exclaimed : 

“What devotion and what daring! They came 
here to rescue me at the peril of their lives, and 
I fervently pray that they will escape.” 

The old colonel appeared to be puzzled how to 
act, and he turned to one of his captains and 
inquired in subdued tones: 

“Ho you think there is anything suspicious 
about that old man?" 

“I cannot see anything suspicious, colonel,” 
promptly answered the officer. 

“All the other peasants around here fled at 
our approach, and lie was entering the village 
an hour ago on the road from Lodi as if nothing 
had occurred to dismay him,” said the old colonel. 

The officer he addressed shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and then rejoined: 

“Perhaps the old fool was not aware that he 
was running any risk in entering here.” 

The colonel cast another glance at the old man 
and his daughter, and then remarked: 

“I presume you are right, captain. I will re- 
lease the old fool.” 

The old man was released on the instant, and 
he staggered to a table in the corner of the bar- 
room, as he gasped forth: 

“Many thanks to you, good officer. Daughter, 
bring me a cup of wine.” 

The landlord of the tavern had been watching 
the old man and his daughter with curious eyes 
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during the whole scene, while he muttered to 
himself : 

“It is very strange that I do not know them; 
hut perhaps they came from beyond Lodi, as 
they speak with a queer accent. However, I will 
be silent, as it is not my business to betray my 
country people.” 

The girl advanced to the bar holding a coin 
in her hand, and she addressed the landlord in 
low tones, saying: 

“Give us two cups of your best wine and be 
silent about your friends.” 

While thus speaking Flora placed a small gold 
coin in the landlord's hand. The man nodded in 
a familiar manner, as he replied: 

"Certainly, my daughter; I will give you the 
wine and some bread also, as your poor father 
seems to be very weak after his short journey.” 
The old colonel was still watching the girl, and 
he approached her at the moment, as he de- 
manded : 

"Why did your father come here to the village, 
girl, when the others around her fled at our ap- 
proach?" 

“Because my poor father, noble sir, is not ex- 
actly in his right senses, and he was too weak 
to fly with the others. He is in the habit of 
coming here to get some good wine, and he did 
not know that he was doing wrong in coming 
here to-night. Oh, I fear he is so weak now 
that he will not be able to return to our little 
home with me.” 

The answer appeared to be satisfactory, and 
the young girl hastened over to her aged father 
with the wine. It may be imagined that Eugene 
was watching the whole scene with interest, 
although the brave boy did not betray any out- 
ward emotion. The other officers around the 
table resumed their meals, which was followed by 
a drinking bout at the expense of the Italian 
landlord. Eugene did not partake- of the wine 
offered him by the kindly young German officer, 
as he excused himself, saying: 

“I am too young to drink much wine, as it 
goes to my head very soon.” 

The disguised Paul and Flora were conversing 
in whispers at the table in the corner of the 
large apartment, the Austrians appearing to 
pay very little attention to them. 

“You mad girl!” said Paul, “Why did you fol- 
low me? And how did you know I left the camp?” 
“I saw you stealing away in disguise after the 
general summoned you to the tent.” 

“But how dare you follow me every time you 
see me leaving camp?” 

“Bah! I am free to go where I please, and I 
am here now.” 

Paul frowned at the girl as he remarked: 
“When I become a general I will not make you 
my wife, you spying creature." 

“Who cares for that! Captain Gustave is 
nicer-looking than you are, and he is braver at 
that. He would not frown at me if I came here 
to save his life. If you do not need me, I will 
return to him now, as he awaits me in a wood 
not very far from here,” 

"Captain Gustave in a wood not very far from 
here?” repeated Paul. “What is he doing there?” 
“He is out on a scout with fifty of his brave 
dragoons, and he is ready to charge in here to 


my rescue if I do not return within a couple of 
hours.” 

"How far away is he?” 

“About three miles to the right on the road 
to Lodi, you impudent clown.” 

They were sipping their wine as they thus 
conversed. Paul commenced to ponder deeply over 
the information received. He was not at all 
jealous of the gallant young Captain Gustave. 
Flora and himself had been brought up together 
from childhood in the streets of Paris, and they 
were endeared to each other by passing through 
many hardships and dangers. The former flower 
girl was as true as steel to her friends, and Paul 
knew it; while he was also aware that she was 
as sure and as good as if educated under a kind 
mother’s eyes. The brave young fellow was 
thinking of Eugene alone at the moment, as he 
had resolved to rescue the boy by disguising him 
in his own costume and insisting on him leav- 
ing the Austrian camp under that cover. Paul 
was ambitious enough to aim at rescuing Eugene 
without any aid, but he also enjoyed a sharp 
struggle, such as would be afforded by a sudden 
dash into the place by Captain Gustave and his 
troopers. The clever fellow- could perceive, while 
in the tavern, that a strict watch was kept on 
the boy prisoner, even while he was partaking of 
supper, and he reasoned that it would be very 
difficult to approach him He also knew that 
the outposts of the enemy were on the alert, 
and that the French troopers could not approach 
within two miles of the place before the alarm 
would be given. Having surveyed all the points 
thus presented, Paul addressed the daring girl 
again, saying: 

Is Captain Gustave ready to make a dash in 
here if I request it?” 

“Captain Gustave is a gallant officer, and he 
would dash into the whole Austrian army at my 
request to rescue the dear boy.” 

“Can you get back to him without anv trouble?" 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I will pretend to be very fatigued and 
totter out with you. You wdll then request the 
landlord to let me sleep in the stable, and you 
■will leave me there to hasten away for Captain 
Gustave." 

“Why do you wish to go to the stable?” 

“That is my affair. You do as I order, and 
bring Captain Gustave in here on the charge as 
quick as you can. If he is not more than three 
miles away I will expect you back with him 
before an hour.” 

The girl freely consented, and Paul gave her 
a few more whispered instructions. The pre- 
tended old man and his daughter than left the 
tavern, the former staggering as if very weary 
or under the influence of the wane. They "had 
not proceeded very far when Flora returned and 
begged the landlord to permit her father to rest 
in the stable for the night. The request was 
at once granted, and the disguised youth was 
led into the loft. Flora then hastened away from 
the village, telling the landlord aloud that she 
would return for her father in the morning with 
a cart. The stable and yard were crowded with 
the horses of the Austrian troopers, and the 
black mare was among them. Eugene was pond- 
ering deeply over the movements of his daring 
young friends, and he could not imagine what 
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measure they would adopt to effect his rescue. 
The Austrian officers continued their carouse, 
singing and denouncing Bonaparte and the 
French as they quaffed the Italian’s wine. 

Eugene was compelled to remain at the table, 
as he knew that the least movement on his part 
would excite the suspicion of his captors. Oh, 
how eagerly did the boy watch for the appear- 
ance of his friends again, but nearly an hour 
passed away, and he saw or heard nothing of 
them. The Austrian officers were still quaffing 
the wine with great gusto, and several of them 
were showing signs of intoxication, when sud- 
den out on the night air burst shots and alarm 
cries, and the old colonel appeared at the door, 
as he cried in excited tones: 

‘‘To horse, to horse! The French are on us!” 
In the excitement of the moment the prisoner 
was forgotten for the time. He ran out into 
the yard, where he met Paul in another disguise. 
Then the French troopers appeared with Gustave 
at their head. In the melee which follow'd Flora, 
not recognizing Paul in his new disguise, gave 
him a cut on the head with her short sword. 
Great was her dismay when she saw what she 
had done, and said: 

“Dear Paul, would that I had cut off my right 
hand ere I wounded vou!” 

“It is nothing, you mad girl,” said the brave 
fellow'. 

In the midst of the battle Gustave sent Eugene 
to report to the general that he needed as- 
sistance. The brave boy answered: 

“I will ride my good mare to death, but I will 
bring you assistance, my gallant friends!” 

Gustave sent Paul and Flora ahead in advance. 


CHAPTER VII. — A Brave Girl's Devotion. 

Paul’s wound was more severe than he himself 
imagined, and the good fellow reeled in his sad- 
dle as he rode along with Flora. Paul and Flora 
turned their heads more than once to watch the 
movements of those behind them, and fearful 
was the agitation of the wounded young soldier 
when he heard the sound of the melee in the rear. 
Suddenly the animal on which the fainting boy 
was reclining stumbled and fell forward, and a 
cry of horror burst from Flora as she saw her 
dear young friend flung out on the side of the 
road. Scarcely waiting to pull up her own steed, 
the devoted girl sprang to Paul’s side and raised 
his head from the ground, as she moaned forth : 
“Oh, Paul, Paul, don’t say that you are dead! 
Oh, the cruel wound is bleeding again, and to 
think it was I who gave it to him." 

“What have we here?” cried a rough voice in 
German, as an Austrian officer and six or seven 
troopers ran out of a wood at the side of the 
road. The distressed girl looked up at the 
speaker and his followers, and her ready wit 
came to her on the instant, and as she almost 
instantly replied in Italian, saying: 

“Oh, good gentlemen, this is a poor Austrian 
soldier who has been wounded by the French, and 
they are pursuing us now,” 

“Into the woods with them,” ordered the officer, 
addressing his men. 

Two of the troopers raised the insensible lad 


from the ground and bore him into the woods, 
followed by the trembling Flora. Two of the 
Austrian troopers led the horses in after them, 
and the road was clear. On reaching the open- 
ing about twenty yards inside the wood, Flora 
beheld five or six more of the enemy unmounted, 
while a dozen horses were heard ready for the 
road. On casting another glance at the group 
of Austrians the brave girl beheld General Bona- 
parte’s young stepson a prisoner in their hands. 
Eugene perceived Flora and her iriend at the 
same time, but the sturdy little fellow did not 
pretend to recognize them. At that moment the 
tramping of horses’ feet was heard on the hill- 
top, and the Austrian officer said: 

“Keep silent all, as we are not strong enough 
fo attack the enemy.” 

Flora raised her head as if intending to sum- 
mon her friends to the rescue, when she caught a 
warning motion given by Eugene and she re- 
mained silent. Then along the road dashed Cap- 
tain Gustave and his friend, and on after them 
in close pursuit thundered the Austrian troopers. 
Some of the Austrians in the wood moved out on 
foot to watch the ongoing riders, and when 
they perceived their own friends dashing along 
in pursuit, shouts of greeting rent the air. 

“To horse, to horse!” yelled the Austrian 
officer in the wood. “Look to the prisoner and 
leave the wounded youth and the girl!” 

“But you will leave us the horses?” pleaded 
Flora, as the troopers were mounting in hot 
haste. 

“Yes, yes!” cried the officer. “Take him back 
to the village if you can. We will be back here 
presently and give you assistance.” 

Then out on the road dashed the small troop, 
bearing Eugene with them on the black mare. 
A joyous exclamation burst from Flora as she 
heard the troopers riding along the road in the 
direction of Lodi. Drawing a small flask from 
her pocket, the devoted girl poured a little brandy 
down Paul’s throat, as she moaned forth: 

“Oh, Paul! dear Paul! open years eyes and 
speak to me!” 

Paul did open his eyes on the instant, and 
there was a merry twinkle in them, as he re- 
sponded, saying: 

“Perdition seize me, Flora, if you are not bet- 
ter than a witch, after all. A little more of that 
brandy and 1 can mount again.” 

It would be impossible to describe the joy of 
the devoted girl when Paul arose to his feet 
again with a little aid from her, as he remarked : 
“I feel as strong as Murat now, and I think I 
cop hi charge against the enemy.” 

A sharp argument then took place between the 
two young friends, and it was not yet concluded 
when they heard the sound of galloping horses 
again, and Flora cried: 

“Here are the Austrians back again, and let 
us away through the wood.” 

“We will await them,” answered Paul in stub- 
born tones. 

“But you cannot speak German, you fool, and 
you will be discovered and put to death as a 
spy.” 

“Then 1 can play dumb. I will be in a swoon 
again and they will take me back on the horse. 
I can cling to the horse. I am strong enough, but 
I will play the invalid. Manage to get me beside 
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Eugene on the retreat back, and perdition take 
me if we do not baffle the Austrians yet.” 
"But, Paul » 

"No buts for me now, but lead this horse out 
when you mount your own. Up with you and 
obey me, or I will discard you forever.” 

The devoted girl had already secured her friend 
to the horse as directed, and she was then com- 
pelled to mount her own steed and move out on 
the road with him. They had scarcely gained 
the road when the troopers who had fled the wood 
rode along bearing little Eugene with them on his 
black mare. The officer in command halted on 
perceiving the two young friends, and he cried 
in Italian: 

“Is the soldier able to ride now, girl?” 

"He is very weak, sir, and he cannot speak, but 
he declared just now that he would ride back to 
the camp, and I have secured him on the horse.” 
"Forward!” cried the Austrian officer, and the 
little troop was in motion again. 

During the brief halt, and while she was ad- 
dressing the Austrian officer. Flora cast her 
eyes along the road to Lodi, and she could, then 
preceive the strongest party of Austrians push- 
ing on slowly along a mile or so after the others. 

"If we encounter that old officer again,” mut- 
tered the devoted girl, "he will recognize me in 
this costume, and Paul will be discovered; yet I 
will obey the rascal and keep with him to the 
last.” 

Paul was planning as they rode along, and he 
formed more than one scheme in his busy brain, 
but he could not see a chance of putting either 
of them in force during the journey. When the 
forward party reached the village tavern, the 
old colonel’s troops lagged two miles behind. 
Eugene was led into the tavern, the officer in 
command of the little troop saying: 

“We will remain here until the colonel comes.” 
Flora rode in toward the stable, leading Paul's 
horse, and the Austrian troopers did not appear 
to pay much attention to the young friends, as 
they were weary themselves after their long ride. 
On reaching the stable door, Flora sprang from 
her horse and assisted the invalid in alighting, 
as she whispered into his ear, saying: 

“You stubborn rascal, you see what a nice 
mess you have got us into.” 

“Bah,” answered Paul in the same tone. “Get 
me into the stable, and I will stretch on the 
straw. Keep the. horses ready, and look to the 
black mare." 

The stubborn fellow was soon stretched on a 
pile of straw in the corner of the stable, and the 
two horses were led into stalls. The Austrian 
troopers busied themselves for the time in tend- 
ing to their horses, and they then sought the 
tavern for refreshments, before stretching their 
weary limbs to sleep. 

"What must I do now, Paul?” inquired Flora, 
as she knelt on the straw beside her friend. "Do 
you feel strong now, you wretch?” 

“Yes. I feel as strong as Murat, and I tell 
you what you must do first.” 

"What is it, Paul?” 

“You must make a boy of yourself, and you 
must soil your face beyond all recognition.” 

"But where will I get the clothes, you wretch?" 
"I saw a blouse and trousers hanging out on 


the line there that will suit you. Hasten out 
for them, and be ready for other orders.” 

Flora hastened out of the stable to secure the 
garments, and she was soon back again, saying: 
“I have them, Paul.” 

“Then get up in the loft and take some mud 
with you. Be down here in five minutes, as we 
have not much time to spare.” 

The obedient girl hastened up to the loft with- 
out saying a single word, and in less than the 
given time she wa6 hack with her friend again 
in the new costume. In the meantime, the stern 
old colonel reached the inn with his weary troop. 
On perceiving Eugene in the bar-room he ad- 
dressed the lad with a grim smile on his face, 
saying : 

And so you are with me again, my young 
friend.” 

“Yes, and I am sorry for it, colonel,” answered 
Eugene. “It was not fair for those fellows to 
stop me on the road after I had escaped from 
you.” 

The little prisoner was then led into the sleep- 
ing-room at the back of the house, and one of 
the troopers was placed on guard outside the 
door. Another of the drowsy troopers paced to 
and fro outside the window of the little bedroom, 
and Paul’s eyes were on that man at the mo- 
ment. Flora was standing in the stable behind 
Paul at the time, and he turned to her saying: 
“You must venture into the tavern and raise 
a blaze in there. In the excitement we will res- 
cue Eugene.” 

Little Eugene was weary enough when he 
reached the bedroom, yet he did not retire to rest, 
as he felt certain that Paul and Flora would 
make a second attempt in his behalf that night 
The little fellow drew a stool to the window and 
peered out into the yard. While thus peering 
out, Eugene perceived a boyish figure stealing 
out of one of the stables and entering another, 
and he said to himself: 

"That must he Paul, and he is preparing my 
good mare for flight.” 

While thus watching the weary boy closed his 
eyes and rested his head on the window to sleep 
for the time. Eugene could not tell how long 
he slept, when he was suddenly aroused by some- 
one in the tavern crying out in alarming tones: 
Fire! Fire!” 

The startled boy raised his head and looked 
out of the window, when a familiar voice fell on 
his ear, crying: 

“Out into the yard with you.” 

The big trooper was still marching to and fro 
as if half asleep. At that moment an active 
figure sprang out from the stable door, and 
Eugene could see his devoted friend darting be- 
hind the trooper. In another moment and the 
tall soldier was lying senseless on the ground, 
and Paul was motioning to the litle fellow to 
spring out from the open window. Eugene did 
not hesitate a moment, and he was soon beside 
his brave young friend, who said to him: 

"Your mare is in the stable to the right, all 
ready for you. Away with you toward Lodi a a 
fast as you can ride, my dear hoy.” 

“But will you not come with me, and where is 
Flora?” protested Eugene. 

"Yes, yea, we will be with you. Here comes 
the girl now, and the fire is blazing up. Dart 
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into the stable and out with the mare. Out with 
our horses, girl, and then for the road again." 

The horses were brought out, the three mount- 
ed, and dashed away toward Lodi. 

The next morning the Little Corsican was in 
the camp greatly disturbed because Eugfene had 
not been heard from when an officer appeared and 
said Eugene had been rescued from the Aus- 
trians and had been sent on ahead for help by 
Gustave, and he was nonplussed because Eugene 
had not as yet arrived. However, a while later 
Eugene, Flora and Paul entered the camp, and 
stated their experiences since leave Gustave, who 
had arrived with his command and was present 
at the time. A man now approached, who was 
recognized as Fouche. Gustave stared at Fouche 
and said: 

"Monsieur Fouche, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you behind the barricades.” 

"Yes, and I had the pleasure of meeting you 
when you were a little beggar on the streets of 
Paris.” 


CHAPTER VIII.— Fouche Plays His Points. 

The little Corsican glared at Fouche for a mo- 
ment with furious eyes and then exclaimed: 

"Peace, peace! This gentleman is here as a 
messenger, and I must protect him.” 

The Little Corsican then drew Fouche into the 
tent, dismissing the others at the same time 
with one of his haughty gestures. 

“What did you know of Captain Gustave in 
former days?” inquired Bonaparte. 

"I knew him to be one of the most desperate 
young rascals among the rioters of Paris, gen- 
eral, and I incurred his enmity there at the 
time.” 

“Do you handle a sword, Fouche?" 

“I have handled a sword, general, and I would 
not consider myself much of a man if I could 
not punish their young fellow if he claims sat- 
isfaction.” 

“He will claim it, sir, but I advise you that he 
is a perfect master of the weapon, as I have 
witnessed his feats in battle. I would advise 
you to avoid him, if possible, and if you must 
fight with him be very careful that you do not 
slay him,” 

A confident smile appeared on Fouche’s face, 
but he responded in modest tones, saying: 

“I will not seek a quarrel with the young man, 
general, and if I am compelled to cross swords 
with him, I will be content with giving him a 
slight wound,” 

Early on the following morning they all rode 
to a neighboring village, and entered a tavern. 
Captain Gustave and Fouche renewed their quar- 
rel, and had drawn swords, when the Little 
Corsican exclaimed: 

“Captain, put up your sword, as you will soon 
have use for it against the foreign foe. Mon- 
sieur Fouche, I have another dispatch for you 
to bear to Paris, and I beg that you will ride 
with all speed. Who comes here?” 

In answer to the question General Murat rode 
up to the tavern, accompanied by a lady and four 
dragoons. The dashing general, who was one of 
the hravest and most popular men in the army. 


was received with cries of welcome, the Little 
Corsican saying: 

“Welcome back from Paris, General Murat, 
and what is the news from the capital?” 

"Wrangling as usual, good general," was 
Murat’s response. "Excuse me until I lead this 
lad into the house, and then I w'ill report.” 

The lady in question wore a heavy veil, and 
none of those present could catch a glimpse of 
her face. One of the officers turned to his friend 
and remarked in subdued tones: 

“Murat believes in love first always.” 

“But he is never last in war,” replied the other, 
"as he is seldom second in the charge." 

As the gallant cavalry officer was leading the 
lady into the tavern, Bonaparte turned to Fouche, 
saying: 

“I request you to ride on with all possible 
speed, sfr, and, if you must settle this dispute 
with Captain Gustave, wait until we have driven 
the Austrians out of Italy.” 

Fouche bowed to the general and replied 
with a smile: 

“I will always obey the victor of Lodi. May 
you come back to Paris crowned with victory, 
and you will have no more faithful adherent than 
Fouche.” 

The cunning man then turned to Captain Gus- 
tave with another smile, saying: 

“I hope to have the honor of crossing swords 
with you again, captain.” 

“And you will, sir,” was the prompt response, 
"should I not fall in the coming campaign.” 
Fouche then sprang on a horse and rode away, 
as he muttered to himself: 

“The Little Corsican is on the march to fame, 
and I still predict that he is the coming man in 
France. I will follow his fortunes, and reap a 
rich harvest. That Captain Gustave will not 
cross swords with me again, but I will crush him 
to the earth if he should return to Paris again. 
I wonder who that lady was?" 

While the great police officer, that was to be, 
was thus muttering to himself, Murat was lead- 
ing Bonaparte up into a private apartment in 
the tavern, and they were followed by little 
Eugene. In another moment the future emperor 
of France was clasping to his breast the only 
woman he really ever loved, as he exclaimed: 
“My dearest Josephine, what a surprise this 
is for me, and what a delight. How did you 
dream of coming here to me without my knowl- 
edge?" 

The beautiful woman was embracing her be- 
loved son, and tears of joy were in her glorious 
eyes, as she replied: 

“The gallant Murat volunteered to escort me, 
my young hero, and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of hastening here to salute the victor of 
Lodi." 

Joyous, indeed, was the meeting between that 
noble woman and her husband and son. Jose- 
phine was proud of the Little Corsican, and she 
loved him dearly also. Although a little over 
twenty-six years of age, that wonderful young 
man had already achieved immortal renown by 
vanquishing the ablest of the Austrian generals 
in seven battles, and always fighting against su- 
perior numbers. He had gained the love and con- 
fidence of his own officers and soldiers; he had 
pushed on from victory to victory with an ardor 
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that carried all before it, and he had baffled 
the best combinations of the veteran generals 
commanding the best-disciplined armies in 
Europe. After the Little Corsican had embraced 
his wife and expressed his delight at seeing her, 
the fair woman said to him with a smile: 

"Dear general, I traveled here in disguise, and 
my visit to you and to my son must remain a 
secret. I will resume that disguise at once, and 
I will remain with you a few days.” 

Bonaparte consented to the proposition, and he 
eoon drew Murat aside and inquired: 

“What do they say about us in France?” 

“The nation is in raptures, general, but the 
infernal imbeciles at the head of the government 
will not stir themselves to assist you. I really 
believe that the hounds are jealous of your fame.” 

The Little Corsican’s brow darkened for a mo- 
ment, and his large head fell on his breast in 
that attitude so often seen in his portraits, while 
he muttered aloud: 

“France must be saved at all hazards. If the 
fools will not aid us we must on with the brave 
men now at my command. The Austrians must 
be driven from Italy, and Lodi will not be my 
last victory.” 

Josephine had a long and earnest discussion 
with Flora that night, and she at last prevailed 
on the wayward girl to return to Paris with her. 
Early the following morning a welcome cry rang 
out through the French camp, and that cry was : 
“Forward — match!” Then on through Italy swept 
the Little Corsican and his heroic army. He met 
the Austrians at Castiglione, and defeated a su- 
perior army with great slaughter. On again 
swept the victorious legions, until Bonaparte en- 
countered a fresh Austrian army at the great 
battle of Areola, where he defeated an army more 
than double his own in numbers, killing twelve 
thousand of the enemy and taking six thousand 
prisoners. Fresh armies were brought against 
the indomitable Little Corsican, yet still he 
pressed on and on until he brought his enemy to a 
stand at Rivoli, where he almost annihilated the 
foe, and Italy was won. 

When the campaign was over, Bonaparte re- 
turned to Paris to receive the congratulations 
of the delighted people. The gallant Gustave re- 
turned to his native city as the colonel of his 
regiment, and little Paul was a captain under 
him. The dashing Murat had covered himself 
with glory during the famous campaign, and he 
was a lion in the saloons of Paris in the winter 
season. The Little Corsican was advised by 
some of his friends to push himself forward on 
the popular tide and assume control of political 
affairs, but his wise and gentle wife warned him 
that the time was not yet come, and he held back. 
Early in the spring of the following year, the 
Austrians mustered again in the hope of conquer- 
ing Italy once more. Then throughout France 
the w ar cry rang again, and the victors of Lodi 
responded to the order of: “Forward — march!” 

And it was a forward movement and a march the 
like of which was never known before since the 
days of Hannibal. Over the frozen Alps, up the 
steep mountain side, and down again through 
the glaciers of ice, swept the heroes of France, 
led on by that glorious Little Corsican. 

As he had swept away the formidable barri- 
cades created by the mobs in Paris, so did he 


overcome all obstacles presented to him on that 
great mountain pass leading into Italy. Over 
the mountain passes and into Italy poured the 
French troops, to fall on the Austrian foes be- 
fore they were aware that the Little Corsican 
had formed his plan of campaign. Then on to 
Austria pressed that resistless French army, un- 
til the very gates of Vienna were threatened, 
and the armies of the nation were dispersed and 
beaten in every direction. The despised Little 
Corsican compelled the enemy to accept a treaty 
of peace, and he was able to turn his attention 
to the other enemies of France. When Bona- 
parte returned to Paris again at the head of his 
conquering legions, he was the idol of the nation. 

It is night in Paris, and the gay winter sea- 
son has set in. General Bonaparte and his ac- 
complished wife are giving a grand reception at 
their beautiful mansion. Among the ladies pres- 
ent was a charming and vivacious creature, who 
was only known as Flora, the adopted daughter 
of the general’s wife. The dashing Murat was 
paying marked attention to Flora on the night 
in question, when the young girl sprang suddenly 
away from him, crying: 

“Oh, there is Paul now.” 

"The fiends take that puppy,” growled Murat 
between his teeth, as he turned away. “I will 
have to get rid of him, or the girl will not look 
at me again.” 

At that moment a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der, and an insinuating voice whispered into his 
ear, saying: 

“If you say the fiends take each of those twkj 
puppies, general, I will join hands with you.” 

“Ah, Fouche, is that you? What mischief are 
you plotting now?” 

“You wish to get rid of one puppy and I of 
another. Let us join hands and the charming 
girl will be yours.” 


CHAPTER IX.— Flora In Danger. 

Murat was a glorious soldier on the field of 
battle, but he was an unprincipled scoundrel in 
the paths of love. During the first campaign 
in Italy, the gay officer had been attracted to 
Flora as he saw her waiting on the wounded sol- 
diers on the field of battle. Murat sought he.- 
again and again, declaring that he loved her 
dearly and that she would make a splendid wife 
for a soldier. The saucy girl only laughed at the 
gallant soldier and pushed him aside, crying: 

“I have no time for love-making now-, and you 
should not have, either. When the Austrians are 
beaten I may listen to you.” 

When Murat returned to Paris after the first 
campaign, Flora was at a boarding-school out- 
side the city, and the gallant officer did not see 
her. A year and a half passed away before 
Murat caught a glimpse of the charming creature 
again, and then there was a wonderful change in 
her outward appearance as well as in her mental 
accomplishments. Murat was enchaunted with 
the girl, and he sought to win her love, hut she 
only laughed at his addresses, and replied in 
merry tones: 

“You have no time for marriage at present, 
general, as another war will soon break ou^ 
and you must away to the field of battle.” 
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The impetuous officer soon learned that Flora 
was attached to Captain Paul, the former boy 
of the barricades, and he became as jealous as 
a Turk. Through the friendly influence of Jose- 
phine Bonaparte, Fouche had become connected 
with the secret police of Paris, and he held an 
important position in that body on the night when 
he drew Murat aside to form a plot against the 
former flower girl and her old friends Paid and 
Gustave. Fouche waB then very useful to 
Madame Josephine. Fouche Rave Josephine much 
valuable and secret information, and she prom- 
ised to advance his interests in return. Murat 
knew that Fouche was a cunning, able rascal, 
and the brave soldier was ready to listen to any 
proposition for the sake of winning the peerless 
Flora. 

"What mischief are you at now, Fouche?” 
again inquired Murat, when they had gained the 
recess. 

The police officer cast a iglance out at the laugh- 
ing Flora and her two young friends, as he an- 
swered in his cautious tones, saying: 

“I believe you seek to win that young lady, 
general?” 

“That is no secret, sir.” 

"And you believe that she is attached to the 
young officer known as Paul?” 

“That is my belief.” 

"I believe you are mistaken on that point, but 
that does not matter now. I think she is attached 
to Colonel Gustave, and that her pretended pref- 
erence for Captain Paul is only a cloak. But it 
is very strange that the gallant General Murat 
should find a successful rival in either of the. 
beardless youths. If I had your position and 
influence I would marry the igirl and crush the 
man she loved better than me.” 

“How in the fury can I marry her,” demanded 
Murat, “when she has rejected me several times?” 
“I will be plain enough, general. Did I hold 
your position, and did I love the nameless girl, 
I would bear her away to some quiet retreat 
and compel her to marry me.” 

"Will you aid me in such a scheme, Fouche, 
and I will be your sworn friend for life?” 

"That will depend on the arrangement we can 
make.” 

"What arrangement do you propose?” 

"I propose to secure the girl for you this very 
ni<ght if you pledge me your word to slay the 
first man who will challenge you to an encounter 
on her account.” 

"My good fellow, if that is all you require I 
pledge you my word to slay the first six fools 
who may challenge me on her account.” 

"Then we will settle the matter at once,” re- 
sponded Fouche as his eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief. 

While the ardent lover and the cunning police 
officer were thus plotting and for some time after, 
Flora and her two young friends were conversing 
in the liveliest tones. Flora was called away 
from her young friends by an attendant, who 
informed her that Madame Josephine wished to 
see her in her private apartment. It was fully 
half an hour later when Josephine entered the 
reception room, and addressed Colonel Gustave, 
as she required: 

"Where is Flore 


"She was summoned to wait on you some time 
ago, madame," answered the young colonel. 

"Summoned to wait on me? You surprise me. 
as I did not send for her.” 

The anxious lady was then about to hasten out 
of the apartment in quest of Flora, when Eugene 
hastened to greet her, crying in excited tones: 
“Oh, mother, where has Flora gone at this 
hour?” 

Josephine stared from her son to the two young 
officers, as she gasped forth: 

"I fear some treachery is at work against 
the fair girl!” 

"Who is accused of treachery in your saloon, 
Madame Bonaparte?" inquired Murat, as he ap- 
proached the group with a laughing smile. 

“I will speak to you again, general,” answered 
the distressed lady as she hastened away in quest 
of Flora. 

The fair girl was not discovered in the house, 
however, and the attendant who brought her the 
false message could not be recognized by either 
Paul or Gustave. Murat appeared to be ter- 
ribly incensed when it was publicly announced 
in the saloon that Flora had disappeared in the 
most mysterious manner, and he swore that ha 
would slay the wretches who had borne her away. 
After indulging in a torrent of invective against 
the unknown abductors, the sly rascal changed 
his tune, and turned to Gustave as he demanded: 
“See here, colonel, I believe you are in love 
with the young lady, and perhaps you can tell 
us where she is at "present” 

“I assure you, general, that I am not in lova 
with the young lady, and I do not know where 
she is at present, but I am willing and eager 
to be her champion, as she is a dear friend.” 
Fouche entered the apartment at the moment, 
and Colonel Gustave turned on him with a frown 
as he cried aloud: 

“Monsieur Fouche, there is an agent of the 
police, and if he will find you the wretch who 
has taken off Flora I promise to slay him on the 
following morning." 

“I accept that challenge, Colonel Gustave,” re- 
plied Fouche, as he cast a sly and significant 
glance at Murat. 

Captain Paul had not utered a word since ha 
heard of the abduction, but he was thinking deep- 
ly, and he was watching those around him the 
while. Paul noticed the blustering tones assumed 
by Murat, and he also perceived the sly glance 
cast at him by Fouche. Drawing Colonel Gus- 
tave aside, the former gamin whispered into his 
ear, saying: 

“Will you do me a great favor to-night, old 
friend?” 

“Is it in connection with Flora?” 

“It is.” 

“Then you can command me to the death, 
Paul.” 


CHAPTER X. — Paul and Gustave to the Rescue. 

After a few minutes’ planning the two young 
men left the saloon, having informed Johephine 
that they were going in search of Flora. Gen- 
eral Bonaparte was not at home that night, as 
he was away inspecting troops in one of the 
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neighboring towns. Fouche left General Bona- 
parte’s house before the young officer, but Murat 
lingered behind, asserting more than once that 
Flora had made off with some favored lover. 
He Anally left the house, and sauntered along the 
street with a swaggering gait, making his way 
toward his Own quarters. He had not proceeded 
very far, however, when a cab rattled along the 
streets. The driver pulled up, saying: 

“Enter at once, general.” 

When Murat entered the cab he found Fouche 
seated in a corner, and the police officer ad- 
dressed him at once, saying: 

“You will have to be very cautious, as I fear 
those infernal gamins suspect us." 

“We will slit their throats if they show them- 
selves," replied Murat. “Bah! I would not like 
better fun than hacking a dozen like them before 
breakfast.” 

“That is all very well, my brave friend, but 
I know them to be cunning young rascals, and 
they have friends here in the city who would 
give us trouble.” 

"Perdition take their friends and themselves as 
well. How did the girl take it?” 

"She was furious, I understand, when she be- 
came aware of the trick played on her.’’_ 

Murat laughed heartily before he rejoined, 
saying : 

"I can imagine the charming Flora in a rage, 
and she must be delightful in that humor.” 

The cab did not proceed in a direct course, as 
the driver made several detours before pulling 
up at its destination. Fouche was the first to 
get out of the cab, and he cast careful glances 
around before leading Murat into a small garden 
Bituated on a very lonely street near the bank 
of the river. At the end of that garden was a 
small, neat cottage, which Fouche entered by 
means of a private key. Flora was seated in the 
principal room of the cottage when the two men 
entered the hallway. The brave girl was not at 
all alarmed at her situation, although she had 
been tricked in the most infamous manner by 
Fouche’s ir.'iua. The heavy door was soon open- 
ed, and Murat confronted the charming young 
girl with a pleasant smile on his war-worn face 
as he remarked: 

“I am delighted to see you here, my dearest 
Flora, and now we can settle about our marriage 
without interruption.” 

Fouche did not enter the prison room, but he 
was out in the hallway, and he closed and secured 
the door when his confederate went in. Murat 
expected a burst of indignation from the young 
girl, and he was thoroughly surprised when she 
confronted him with a merry smile and a burst 
of laughter before she answered, saying: 

“Certainly, my dear general. Please be seated, 
and we will arrange about our marriage at once.” 
As Flora thus spoke she was caressing the 
dashing officer in the most endearing manner, and 
she even returned the kiss that he imprinted on 
her lips. 

“You witch!” exclaimed the delighted soldier, 
“I see your game now, but I am so happy that 
I will forgive you.” 

The ardent lover then insisted that Flora 
should become his wife that very night, saying: 

"I hate a friend, a clergyman, who will unite 


us, and 1 have a carriage ready to drive you to 
him at once.” 

Flora smiled in the most bewitching manner, 
and then shyly consented to the hasty marriage. 
After embracing his promised wife again, Murat 
hastened out of the room to tell Fouche of his 
good fortune. The cunning spy was almost as- 
tounded at the girl’s willingness, and he told 
Murat she was deceiving him. While Fouche and 
Murat were consulting in another room, Flora 
was looking out of the barred window through the 
blinds, and she was listening intently at the same 
time. The brave girl perceived two figures mov- 
ing to and fro outside, and she also heard certain 
sounds that caused her heart to beat with joy 
as she muttered to herself: 

“I knew that dear Paul would come to my res- 
cue, and it is well I remember the old signals.” 
Proud and happy was Murat as he led Flora 
out to the cab and handed her in, saying: 

“Wait, until I give a few directions to the 
driver, and I will follow you, my dearest.” 

Murat did give directions to the driver, telling 
him at the same time that Fouche had placed 
the cab under his control. 

“Very good, general,” replied the driver, who 
was muffled up almost to the eyes in the collar 
of his overcoat. Murat was so intent in making 
love during the ride that he did not notice a 
pair of bright eyes gleaming in at him through 
the window at the back of the cab. Paul was 
the owner of the eyes staring in at Murat, and 
Gustave was the driver. They had followed the 
cab through the streets for some time, and then 
Paul suggested that Flora must have been taken 
to Fouche’s cottage. While the cab was making 
a detour in the hope of throwing any pursuers 
off the track, Paul and his fl-iends reached the 
cottage. In less than two minutes after reach- 
ing the garden the young fellow was communi- 
cating with Flora through the window, and be- 
fore Fouche and Murat arrived on the scene they 
had formed a plot for baffling them. 

While the gallant soldier was making love to 
the young girl, Paul and Gustave pounced on the 
driver and bound and gagged him. They then 
dragged him into a secluded spot in the garden, 
threatening to put him to death if he made the 
least outcry. Murat was so absorbed in his 
happiness that he did not notice where the cab 
was driving to, and he did not perceive that the 
driver had a companion in the seat with him 
after they had proceeded some distance. Flora 
kept him in such good humor during the journey 
that Murat did not feel the moments fly, and 
he did not know that they had passed General 
Bonaparte’s house. Very soon after the cab 
passed the house inhabited by the Little Corsican. 
Paul slipped down from the seat and hastened 
back to the door without attracting Murat’s at- 
tention. The cab then rattled along around the 
block, the driver guiding his horses so that they 
were soon in front of Madame Bonaparte’s resi- 
dence again. He then pulled up suddenly in 
front of the house, and sprang down to open 
the door of the cab, as he cried aloud: 

"Here we are, brave general.” 

Murat sprang out and clasped Flora by the 
hand, as he said to her in joyous tones: 

“My dearest creature, you will soon be my 
bride.” 
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At that moment Madame Bonaparte and her 
son appeared at the open door of the house, to- 
gether with several of their friends. Flora 
sprang gayly out of the cab and darted up the 
steps, as she cried : 

“A thousand thanks for your kindness, general. 
Come in and see Madame Bonaparte.” 

While Flora was thus speaking the driver 
sprang on his seat and away rattled the cab at a 
furious speed. Murat stared up at the girl and 
Madame Bonaparte, and he then cast a terrible 
glance after the flying cab as he exclaimed in 
furious tones: 

“The fiends take you, girl, but I will be avenged 
on those who thus held me up to ridicule.” 
Murat hastened away, and the laughing girl 
retreated into the house with Madame Bona- 
parte to relate her adventures. 


CHAPTER XI. — Conclusion. 

It was not yet midnight when Murat reached 
the hotel where he was staying, and where sev- 
eral other officers were putting up at the same 
time. Almost the first persons he encountered 
on reaching the saloon were Colonel Gustave and 
Captain Paul. Captain Paul advanced toward 
him at once with a pleasant smile on his young 
face, saying: 

"General Murat, I am happy to inform you that 
we have just come from Madame Bonaparte’s, 
and to tell you that Miss Flora has returned 
there." 

“Do you know who brought her back, sir?” 

“I do, general. I happen to be that happy 
individual.” 

“You," exclaimed Murat, as he continued to 
glare at Paul. “Is it possible that you dared to 
interfere with me in a love affair?” 

“Come, come, brave general, had I^not a right 
to interfere in behalf of a girl wh*o has been 
my companion since childhood, and who has 
promised to become my bride when I am a 
colonel?” 

“Then I have been infernally tricked, and I 
must have satisfaction,” blustered Murat. 

“If you insist on it, general, I will give you 
satisfaction this very evening.” 

Colonel Gustave stepped forward at the mo- 
ment and addressed Murat, saying: 

“You were pledged to me first, General Murat, 
as I promised Fouche to challenge the person 
who bore Flora away.” 

"Then 1 will fight you two striplings together, 
as 1 will not disgrace myself by engaging either 
of you singly. Let us out into the garden and 
settle it at once by the light of the moon.” 

“You must fight us one at a time, general," 
cried Gustave, “or not at all. I appeal to our 
brother officers on the subject, and ” 

“Appeal to me,” cried a stern voice, as General 
Bonaparte strode into the saloon. “Murat, what 
is this broil about?” 

Murat hastened to explain that Colonel Gus- 
tave and Captain Paul sought a quarrel with 
him, but that he would not fight them singly, and 
lie continued, crying: 


“They are mere striplings, and I will not draw 
my sword on them unless they engage me to- 
gether.” 

"General Murat, the Austrians have reason to 
know that those striplings can use their swords, 
and it does not become a gallant soldier like you 
to insult them. I have just come from my resi- 
dence, and I have heard of the affair you al- 
lude to. If you do not wish to raise a personal 
quarrel with me and sever our friendship, you 
will drop this matter as it stands, and become 
friends with those gallant young officers. War 
is about to break out again, and France will need 
all her gallant officers. Clasp hands, my friends, 
and forget this little incident of to-night.” 

Murat was just as impulsive for good as for 
evil, and he offered his hand to Gustave on the 
instant. As the three friends were conversing 
Fouche himself appeared on the scene, and he 
stared at Murat for an instant or so in apparent 
surprise before he addressed him, saying: 
“General, I would like a word with you.” 
“Then speak out before my friends here, 
Fouche,” answered Murat, in jeering tones. 

“Then I would like to know if you did not 
pledge me your word to fight the person who 
bore away Flora to-night?” 

The question was addressed to Colonel Gus- 
tave, who promptly answered, saying: 

“And I am prepared to do so, Fouche. You 
are that person, and I will fight you now.” 

The old enemies were soon face to face in the 
garden back of the hotel, and the moon was 
shining brightly over them. Fouche was brave 
enough, but he was irritated and nervous that 
night, and he did not handle his sword with his 
usual skill. Colonel Gustave soon realized that 
he would have an easy victory, and he said to 
himself: 

“This wretch deserves death at my hands, but 
I will not slay him, as it may cause trouble for 
me on the eve of a campaign. I will give him 
a wound, however, that he will not forget for 
some time.” 

The brave young officer carried out the men- 
tal threat to the letter, and the baffled polico 
officer was soon lying on the ground with a severe 
wound in his right arm. Colonel Gustave fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Little Corsican there- 
after, and the gallant young fellow was pro- 
moted to the command of a brigade on the plains 
of Egypt. About two weeks after the abduc- 
tion of Flora, Paul left Paris with his regiment 
on his way to Ireland. The former Boy of the 
Barricades passed through many thrilling ad- 
ventures during that strirring campaign in the 
Emerald Isle. We have not time at present to 
dwell on Paul's thrilling adventures and miracu- 
lous escapes while fighting against the English 
in Ireland, but we are happy to say that he 
survived them all, and that he returned to Paris 
to wed Flora, the formed flower girl. 

Next week’s issue will contain “HEADLIGHT 
TOM, THE BOY ENGINEER." 


History Prof. — Why are the Middle Ages 
known as the Dark Ages? Wise Fresh — Bo« 
case there were so many kights. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


BOY, 6, HOOKS PIKE WEIGHING 19 
POUNDS 

Six-year-old Tommy Falls is hailed as the Izaak 
Walton of northwestern Ontario. 

At Shebawandon Lake, near Port Arthur, tho 
youngster hooked a nineteen-pound pike, which, 
■with adult assistance, he succeeded in landing. 


TORNADO BLOWS GIRL, 9, A MILE 
The village of Ernfold, Sask, sixty-seven miles 
■west of Moose Jaw, is a mass of wreckage as the 
result of a tornado. 

The nine-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rudd, of Uren, was blown from a buggy 
at the outskirts of Uren and was lost for ten 
hours. The buggy was upset as the child was 
torn from the mother’s grasp. She was found 
uninjured a mile and a half away. 


THE OLDEST FRAME BUILDING 
What is said to be the oldest frame building 
in the United States is the old Quaker meeting 
house at Easton, Md. Local histories place its 
date of erection in 1684, giving the ancient struc- 
ture an age of 239 years, and it is said that Wil- 
liam Penn attended service in the meeting house 
while he was trading with the Indians. The only 
preservative used on the wood has been old- 
fashioned whitewash on the outside. Seven of 
the original plank seats and the woodwork in- 
side have had no paint whatever. 


GAMBLING FOR CANDY 
Brooklyn police are carrying on a campaign 
against grocery, drug and confectionery stores in 
the borough which are attracting the patronage 
of Brooklyn children by candy lottery machines. 
According to an official at Brooklyn Police Head- 
quarters, many complaints have been forthcoming 
from parents that the candy machines are de- 
veloping “a gambling spirit among the children.” 
More than 500 of these machines have been con- 
fiscated by the police during the past two weeks. 
No arrests have been made but the drive against 
the machines will be carried on and any found in 
Brooklyn will be seized. In the device, if a penny 
falls into a certain slot it is returned together 
with a supply of candy. 


MAKES $92,000,000 IN COIN IN A YEAR 
The Philadelphia Mint turned out 79,221,000 
pieces of domestic coin with a face value of nearly 
$92,000,000 and 39,000,000 pieces for Peru and 
Nicaragua in the fiscal year ended June 30. 

Most of the year’s work, numerically, consisted 
of 58,704,000 standard silver dollars, struck to re- 
place those melted to provide bullion for the use 
of England in the East Indies. Other coinage in- 
cluded 1.597.000 gold double eagles, 538,000 
dimes, 12,049,000 nickels and 1,431,000 cent pieces. 

The coinage for Peru included 1,000,000 one sol 
silver nieces and 2,000,000 nickel five mentavos. 
For Nicaragua the output was 500,000 one cen- 
tavos and 400,000 half centavos. 


BOYS, DO YOU LIKE DETECTIVE STORIES? 

You Should Read 

“MYSTERY MAGAZINE” 

It contains the snappiest and liveliest stories you ever read. Each number tiegins 
with a rousing detective novelette, filled with pep from start to finish. Then there 
are from four to six short stories of police adventure with good plots and interesting 
situations. All these stories are written by the same authors who write for the higher 
priced magazines. Don’t miss the articles about crime detection, yarns of the under- 
world and special items relating to ghostly happenings, peculiar events and current 
news of police cases. 

Colored Covers, Fine Illustrations — 64 Pages 

Get a Copy, Read It and See 
How Interesting the Stories Are! 

PRICE 10 CENTS 

If you cannot procure a copy from your newsdealer send us the price (ten cents) 
and we will mail you one postage free. Address 

HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Inc., 166 W. 23d St., New York City 
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The Vanishing Of Val 
Vane 

— Or. - 

THE TROUBLES OF A BOY 
MILLIONAIRE 


By WILLIAM WADE 


(A SERIAL STORY) 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Working To Save Val. 

It was an immense relief to Ellen and Jack, of 
course. 

Catlettsburg reached, the remains of the unfor- 
tunate chauffeur were turned over to the local 
undertaker and Mr. Masterson then called up the 
governor on the phone. 

Jack did not hear any part of the conversation, 
but when the secretary rejoined them, he said: 

“The governor agrees with me, Torrance. I am 
to order Colonel Barker, who is in charge of the 
troops at Cross Creek, to arrest Dubey and Lor- 
raine at once and to take them to Charleston. 
We will get dinner and then put it through as 
fast as we can.” 

Dinner over, an immediate start was made and 
at about four o’clock Jack was driving his car up 
the last rise. Beyond that mountain lay the val- 
ley of Cross Creek. 

“Here comes a soldier on a bicycle!” exclaimed 
Ellen. 

“Yes, and he is an officer, too,” added Mr. Mas- 
terson, and as the man drew nearer, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, it’s Captain Davis! Stop, Torrance. 
He has command of one of the companies at the 
Creek. He may have something to report.” 

Indeed he had! 

Jack listened then to the story of the events 
of the morning and of the latest vanishing of 
poor Val. 

“And where were you heading for?” asked the 
secretary. 

“For Chatlettsburg to telephone you,” replied 
the captain. “I spoke to Colonel Barker and he 
advised it. I am satisfied that young fellow real- 
ly is Val Vane.” 

“Of course he is!” cried Jack, who until now 
had not spoken. "I am Jack Torrance, his best 
friend. Where is Ralph Dubey now?” 

“The last I saw’ of him was at the office when 
I reported the young man missing,” replied the 
captain. “He pretended to be very angry, but I 
could see secret triumph in his eye. I believe he 
had the boy spirited away.” 

“There is more to this than you know about, 
Davis,” said Mr. Masterson, gravely. “Follow 
us back. I will see that the best is done to find 
out what has become of young Vane.” 

Of course the car soon outdistanced the bicycle. 
Descending the mountain, they were stopped by 


the guard, who promptly passed them when Mr. 
Masterson made himself known. 

Cross Creek reached, they went directly to the 
office. Jack and Ellen remained in the car while 
Mr. Masterson went inside. 

The secretary soon came hurrying up to them. 
“I saw Melrose," he said. “He tells me that 
Dubey and Mr. Lorraine left for Charleston not 
half an hour ago in a car.” 

“Did you say anything to Mr. Melrose?” in- 
quired Jack, but Mr. Masterson had not. He did 
not consider it worth while. 

But Colonel Barker was taken into his full con- 
fidence and the guards were summoned. It took 
the colonel less than five minutes to get the truth 
out of them. Val had been turned over to Jerry 
and Mike on Dubey’s order. The soldiers were 
ttfld not to report to Captain Davis. Of course 
they had been bribed, though they denied it. They 
were immediately placed under arrest. 

But where was Val? 

These men stuck to it that they had no idea. 

He had been hustled into a covered wagon 
which Jerry drove av r ay. 

“We will go to the homestead,” said Mr. Mas- 
terson, after a little reflection. “I shall have to 
stay here to-night in any case, and Mrs. Long- 
worth shall entertain me whether she likes it or 
not.” 

Ellen protested that she did not want to go, 
but Mr. Masterson was firm, and to the big house 
they went to find it closed. Even the servants 
had vanished and there wa» no detectives on 
guard. 

It was now- nearly five o’clock, and as they 
stood there on the piazza talking a young girl 
suddenly stepped out from behind a clump of 
shrubbery. 

“Pardon me,” she said “I have been listening. 
You are looking for Mr. Vane?” 

“We certainly are. Speak.” 

“No," replied the girl, “that I cannot do, but 
if you will come with me — or rather take me in 
your car where I tell you I think you will find 
Val Vane.” 

“That is rather a singular way of putting it,” 
said the secretary, doubtfully. “Who are you, 
then?” 

“My name is Anna Wheelock. I am one of the 
mountaineers. Oh, please trust me. I feel that 
it is partly owing to me that Mr. Vane got into 
this latest trouble.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Sir, I cannot. 1 am under orders not to 
speak. I came here hoping to interest Colonel 
Barker in the boy. I was on the way to his 
headquarters when I saw you turn in here. After 
w'hat I heard you saying it seemed to me that per- 
haps it would be better to speak to you. I saw 
you in Richmond once, Mr. Masterson. You are 
the governor’s private secretary.” 

“Yes, I am, but I fail to remember you.” 

“Oh, you were merely pointed out to me, sir. 
Please do as I say. There is absolutely no danger.” 
“You want me to go to one of the striker’s 
camps?” 

“No, sir. Only to my grandfather, a poor old 
blind man. When you have talked to him you 
will know better what to do.” 

(To be continued.) 
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GOOD READING 


SEEING BACKWARD 

The hare can see objects behind as well as in 
front. Its eyes are large, prominent and placed 
laterally. Its power of seeing things in the rear 
is very noticeable in touring, for though the grey- 
hound is mute while running, the hare is able to 
judge to a nicety the exact moment at which it 
will be best for it to double. The giraffe, which is 
a very timid animal, is approached with the ut- 
most difficulty on account of its eyes being so 
placed that it can see both ways with equal fa- 
cility. This faculty enables it to direct with great 
precision the rapid storms of kicks with which it 
defends itself. 


A $25,000 AQUARIUM 

The world’s largest and finest aquarium is be- 
ing built under the caves of the bears and goats 
on the famous Mappin Terraces at the London 
Zoological Gardens. Over half a million gallons 
of sea water will be used for eighty tanks. The 
reservoir will be 220 feet long, 34 feet wide and 
12 feet deep, and will be made of reinforced con- 
crete. 

Over it is to be fitted a promenade, on each side 
of which will be the glass-fronted tanks contain- 
ing the exhibits. 

When the whole is completed the reservoir will 
be filled with water from the North Sea, brought 
by barges up the Regent Canal. 

“I expect that once filled it will not be neces- 
sary to add more sea water or to freshen up what 
is in the reservoir for a year or two,” said the 
secretary. 

A separate series of tanks will he nut in for 
fresh-water fish. An elaborate electric plant will 
pump water to high-level tanks under the peak 
of the Mappin Terraces, where it will circulate 
continuously through the tanks in which the fish 
will live. 

Heating apparatus is also to be installed, be- 
cause the temperature in the various exhibition 
tanks will vary between 50 and 80 degrees, ac- 
cording to the part of the world the fish came 
from. 

Half the exhibition tanks will be illuminated by 
electric light and the other half by daylight. 


TO SAFEGUARD U. S. BANK NOTES 

One of the great considerations in the manufac- 
ture of bank notes in the United States Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving is to guard effectively 
against the possibility of counterfeiting or theft. 

The paper is made in a private paper plant, 
which manufactures for none but the Govern- 
ment. It is made of cotton and linen rags, in 
which are mixed the silk threads that may be 
easily seen by holding a bank note or a Treas- 
ury note to the light. 

The printing and engraving process through 
which the paper is put is a very elaborate one and 
requires very complex machinery. The machinery 
used is so accurate and so well fortified against 


successful imitation as to render both the means 
and the product practically beyond undetectable 
imitation. 

The ink used is made in the same building 
where the work is done. One large room of the 
bureau contains something like a dozen large 
paint mills, which are kept busy grinding to- 
gether the colors and the oil used on the presses. 
Only the best materials are used in the manufac- 
ture of this ink for bank notes and postage 
stamps. 

The sheets on which currency is to be printed 
are counted when received. They are issued to 
the workmen on an order issued by the superin- 
tendent and are charged to that workman on a 
pass book provided for the purpose. When the 
printing is done the printer makes the impres- 
sions up in books of one hundred each, with 
brown paper placed between them. These are de- 
livered to n clerk and the workman is credited 
with their delivery on his pass book. Some sheets 
may be spoiled, but all are credited to him so that 
his book may balance. 

These impressions are counted and inspected. 
Spoiled ones are destroyed by properly authorized 
persons. The perfect ones are dried, pressed and 
again inspected and counted. They are then cut 
and delivered for issue. 
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INTERESTING RADIO NEWS AND HINTS 


CROOKED “RADIO INSPECTORS” 
Complaints have been received by the radio edi- 
tors of many newspapers of a new variety of 
sneak thief. Calling himself a “radio inspector,” 
he gains access to the house and takes advantage 
of it. 

If you have only a receiving set, do not let him 
in. Official Federal inspectors are interested only 
in transmitting installations and they wear a 
Government badge. 


LOADING COILS 

One of the Bureau of Standards’ circulars is 
No. 137, which deals with “Auxiliary Condensers 
and Loading Coils.” A copy of this circular may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 10 cents. Instructions are given for 
construction and assembling the loading coils and 
condensers and for operating the receiving sets 
used with these additional parts. The function 
of the loading is to place the set in tune with 
higher wave lengths and the series condenser per- 
mits reception of lower wave lengths. 


A GOOD TIP 

The quantity of music or speech received from 
some types of loud speakers employing a metal- 
lic horn may be considerably improved by plac- 
ing the horn about one-half an inch away from 
a wall or window, thus causing the sounds to be 
reflected and making them much clearer. If the 
strength of signal is sufficient, to such an extent 
that it touches the pole pieces of the magnets, the 
sounds are very “tinny.” This condition may be 
overcome by reducing the signal strength or by 
providing a means of adjusting the position of 
the diaphragm so that it may vibrate without 
coming in contact with the pole pieces of the mag- 
nets. 


STATE RADIO CONTROL 
State control of radio telegraphy in Denmark 
is provided in a bill recently introduced in the 
Danish Rigsdag by the Minister of Traffic, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner H. Sorenson reports. 
It is proposed that the Minister of Public Works 
shall be authorized to grant concessions for in- 
stallation of radio receiving sets and that the 
provisions of the laws of April 10, 1907, concern- 
ing wireless telegraphy shall also apply to wire- 
less telegraphy. It is said that on account of the 
restricted wave hand that will be assigned to 
Denmark under agreement with the Norwegian 
and Swedish Telegraph Services the Danish Gov- 
ernment will exercise full control over trans- 
mitting stations. 


FREAK RADIO SETS 
Wireless papers have heard of a number of 
freak receiving sets, which have the additional 
merit of displaying the ingenuity of the builders. 


Sam Solot of Central High School, Philadelphia, 
has mounted a receiving set that works on a lead 
pencil. 

Frank McHale, a West Philadelphia High 
School freshman, has a receiving set mounted on 
a com cob pipe that brings in local broadcasting. 

William B. Boyd of Kensington, Pa., has a 
workable receiver mounted on a prehistoric ob- 
ject known as a “beer” bottle. 

Radio has gone completely to the head of Al- 
fred Pogany, Philadelphia. He goes about wear- 
ing a derby hat with a receiving set mounted in- 
side it. 

Charles Plewinksi, Roxborough, Pa., has built 
a receiver entirely within the shell of a peanut. 

Charles F. Waag, Jr., Philadelphia, has built 
a workable receiver on a cigarette holder, two 
inches long. 


INDIAN BROADCAST 

Broadcasting in India will probably be limited 
to a single company, composed of British and In- 
dian firms, according to a report of the recent 
Delhi Conference forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce by Vice Consul Harold Shantz, Cal- 
cutta. Non-British firms will not be allowed to 
participate, it is said. 

The Director of Wireless has pointed out that 
under the proposed license an important set of 
apparatus would only be authorized if of Brit- 
ish manufacture, but that it would be permissible 
to buy parts from the United States or other for- 
eign countries and assemble them in India. The 
director said that the proposed company would 
be essentially an Indian one, registered in India 
and with headquarters there. 

In this connection it may be observed that at 
the present time no wireless equipment can be 
imported into India which is not for Government 
use except under a special import license from the 
Director of Wireless and by persons who are li- 
censed to operate. 


RADIO DIFFICULTIES IN ENGLAND 

Lord Gainsford, who presided at a recent meet- 
ing of the British Broadcasting Company. Lim- 
ited, stated that although the Post Office’ figures 
show about 80,000 licenses have been issued to 
owners of radio receiving sets, he thought that if 
those figures were multiplied by four or five they 
would be nearer to the number of receiving sets 
tapping the ether lanes over the British Isles. 

Unlike the laws governing radio receiving in 
the United States, Great Britain requires the 
owner of a radio receiving set to have a license. 
Lord Gainsford says "there i3 a wholesale eva- 
sion going on.” Many people who listen in with 
radio receiving sets do not possess a license. The 
six English broadcasting stations now in opera- 
tion depend partly upon the license fees for ade- 
quate revenue. It is claimed that the widespread 
infringement of the regulations is preventing the 
broadcasting companies from improving the qual- 
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ity of their programs as they had planned to do 
■with increased revenue. 


WHEN WINTER COMES 
When cold weather is at hand and indoors far 
more inviting than outdoors, we will be face to 
face with a decided revival of radio interest. Fol- 
lowing the radio craze of last winter and spring, 
we ran into a serious slump. This condition was 
due to several causes: first of all, summer 
weather is not conducive to good radio results, 
because of static interference; secondly, summer 
weather calls every one outdoors, ana radio is 
primarily an indoor sport; thirdly, too many man- 
ufacturers and others jumped into the radio man- 
ufacturing business, and as a consequence much 
inferior apparatus made its appearance along 
with the good apparatus. That there has been 
an overproduction of radio material is certain, 
although it is equally true that of the good ap- 
paratus there never has been and there still is 
not an overproduction. With the return of cold 
weather and with the radio industry undergoing 
a clarifying process for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing unsatisfactory apparatus, radio will be on the 
upward trend. Radio broadcasting stations are 
also giving a hand by broadcasting more inter- 
esting programs than ever, having the benefit of 
a year or more of experience to guide them. 


THOSE WHO ENTERTAIN 
Long-distance reception will become more and 
more common with the advent of cold weather. 
Whereas last winter and spring it would have 
been considered a remarkable feat to receive from 
a radio-telephone broadcasting station one thou- 
sand miles away, this is now a rather common 
occurrence. In large measure this long-distance 
work is due to the use of more power and better 
apparatus at the transmitting end, supplemented 
by better receiving sets and more intelligent hand- 
ling at the receiving end. The usual regenerative 
receiving set is quite a complicated thing to han- 
dle, and it is only now, after many months of ex- 
perience, that many novices are getting the most 
out of their apparatus. Stations which have 
figured largely in widespread long-distance work 
are the Atlanta Journal (WSB) at Atlanta, Ga., 
the Detroit News (WWJ), the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic (WOC) at Davenport, la., the 
Sweeney Automobile School, Kansas City, West- 
inghou.se (KDKA) at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Gen- 
ial Electric Company (WGY), Schenectady, N. 
Y. On several occasions the WOC broadcasting 
station has been received in New York by ama- 
teurs with a clarity that is truly remarkable. 


OPERATING ON LIGHTING CIRCUITS 
The employment of a high-voltage dry battery 
or storage battery for the plate circuit and a 
storage battery for the filament circuit of the 
usual vacuum tube equipment has proved a seri- 
ous drawback. Several years ago the French 
and German radio engineers worked out schemes 
for operating vacuum tubes on commercial light- 
ing circuits. Our own Bureau of Standards has 
been at work on the problem for some time back, 
and has recently established its findings. The 


journal of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers describes a five-stage amplifier which 
operates satisfactorily on 60-cycle supply for both 
filaments and plates. This amplifier has three 
radio-frequency stages and two audio-frequency 
stages and uses a crystal detector. The inter- 
ference from the 60-cycle supply is practically 
eliminated by balancing resistances, grid con- 
densers and special grid leaks of comparatively 
low resistance, a telephone transformer in the 
output circuit and a crystal detector instead of an 
electron tube detector. The account gives circuit 
diagrams, the final complete circuits for the five 
stages being reproduced, and states the values of 
the condensers, resistances and inductances used. 


PUT YOUR AERIAL HIGH 

The close proximity of a tin roof or other me- 
tallic structure to the antenna absorbs a consid- 
erable portion of the energy which is needed for 
clear signals. Where possible, the antenna should 
be supported about 30 feet above frameworks and 
surfaces of metal. The lead-in should also be kept 
clear of such energy absorbing objects, thus per- 
mitting the reception of signals from long dis- 
tances. 


FOR SWEDISH SHIPS 
Vessels at sea may now obtain free medical ad- 
vice through the wireless station at Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The radiogram telling the symptoms of 
the person affected is forwarded to the Alimanna 
and Sahigransha Hospital, from where free ad- 
vice is sent to the ship, through the Gothenburg 
transmitter. 


AVOID LOOSE CONTACTS 

Many condensers are designed so there is a 
friction contact to the movable plates; that is, 
the contact is made bv the shaft touching a piece 
of metal. This is a cheap and easy way to make 
a connection, but it will develop into a loose con- 
tact and dust collecting between the shaft and 
the contact point decreases the efficiency of the 
entire set. Good firm connections, usually made 
in the form of pig-tails by wire fastened to the 
shaft or bearing, form a far superior contact. 
Scratching and grinding noises in the phones are 
often traced to a friction contact on a variable 
condenser. 

Sliding and flection contacts are all loose con- 
nections and are a source of trouble. It must be 
remembered that most of the energy radiated bv 
the transmitting station is lost in space. Only 
the smallest fraction of the current broadcast is 
picked up by a receiving station. A loose contact 
places resistance in the path of the feeble im- 
pulses passing through the receiving set and the 
sound is greatly decreased if not inaudible in the 
phones. Using three stages of radio frequency 
amplification, a detector and one stage of audio 
frequency amplification, all connections clean and 
firm, signals are picked up at the New York 
Times radio station from Leafields, England, wdtk 
sufficient strength to deflect a voltmeter. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 

HOUSE CLEANS, DESTROYS SAVINGS 
When Mrs. A. C. Harter, eighty-six, Spencer- 
ville, O., cleaned house, she burned her year’s 
savings, $96 in currency. She had put the money 
under a rug in her parlor. Gathering up the pa- 
pers under the rug, Mrs. Harter burned them. 
The money was destroyed with the papers. 


BAGGING A HIPPO 

There are two ways of bagging a hippopota- 
mus, says a writer in the Wide World Magazine, 
and neither is justified unless the sportsman is 
sorely in want of food, for its meat is very poor 
indeed and wants a good deal of preparation to 
he palatable to any one except the starving. It 
has a taste I can only describe as fishy, some- 
thing what beef would taste like after being 
wrapped up for a couple of days with a Scotch 
haddock of doubtful freshness. 

The hippo may be shot in water. Wheh mor- 
tally wounded he will sink and will not reappear 
on the surface for several hours, consequently a 
tiring lookout has to he kept for the carcass. If 
he is only slightly wounded, he may charge, but 
more often he will flee and die in the reeds to 
serve as food for scavenger birds or crocodiles. 

The other and more sporting way is to shoot 
him on land. This is. as a rule, only possible at 
night or late in the evening and early in the 
morning. It would not be wise to find oneself be- 
tween the river and the wounded hippo, for he at 
once makes for the water by the shortest route, 
and he goes so fast that getting out of the way 
requires pretty speedy feet and great coolness 
of nerve. 


LAUGHS 


A LARGE ENVELOPE ORDER 
It will require 364,388,000 envelopes to inclose 
the mail of the Government next year, and, as 
an indication of what these figures mean, the 
Post Office Department announced recently that 
a contract had been let for 140,000,000 official en- 
velopes for that department alone at a cost of 
$178,061. 


BEES STORING HONEY IN ICE CREAM 
FREEZER 

Arthur Bitner, a West Packer farmer, near 
Hudsondale, Pa., is going without ice cream this 
week. His five-gallon freezer has been selected 
by a swarm of bees and they are engaged in filling 
it with honey for next winter. 

The bees make their entrance and exit through 
the drain-pipe at the bottom of the freezer. 


U. S. S. RICHMOND’S SPEED 34.3 MILES 

The official trial trips of the new light cruiser 
Richmond have just been completed and have 
been a source of great satisfaction to the Bu- 
reau of Engineering. Her machinery, which was 
designed in the bureau, has more than met the 
expectations of the engineering officers. The 
Richmond reached a speed of 34.3 miles. If she 
had been built according to the original plans 
she would, it is claimed, have exceeded thirty- 
five knots. 

The greatest achievement was the Richmond’s 
ability to maintain a speed of fifteen knots for 
10,000 miles without refueling. She sailed 7,200 
miles at the rate of twenty knots per hour with- 
out refueling. This is a remarkable sailing ra- 
dius and will make the new cruiser verv effec- 
tive. 


Traveler (just landed) — I learn you have a new 
government. How does it start out? Native — 
Splendidly. We owe money to every nation on 
earth, and they are all afraid to molest us. 


The Crocodile — What’s become of the laughing 
hyena? The Lion — He happened to come along 
where I was taking a nap in the shade, and ho 
thought 1 was dead, and — well, he ain’t had any- 
thing to laugh at since. 


“And what do you call yourself?” contemptu- 
ously inquired an indignant wife. “A man or a 
mouse?” “A man,” answered her husband bit- 
terly. “If I were a mouse you’d be on that table 
by now calling for help.” 


Husband — Do you know that every time a 
woman gets angry she adds a new wrinkle to her 
face? Wife — No, I did not; but if it is so I pre- 
sume it is a wise provision of nature to let the 
world know what sort of a husband a woman has. 


Mr. Brown — Shall we have to buy new woolen 
underwear for all of the boys this year? Mrs. 
Brown — No, dear. Yours have shrunk so they 
just fit John; Johnny’s shrunk to fit Willie, and 
Willie’s are just snug on the baby. You are the 
only one that needs new ones. 


“Ma,” remonstrated Bobby, “when I was at 
grandma’s she let me have fruit tarts twice.” 
“Well, she ought not to have done so, Bobby,” 
said his mother. "I think once is quite enough for 
little boys. The older you grow, Bobby, the more 
wisdom you will gain.” Bobby was silent, but 
only for a moment. “Well, ma,” he said, “grand- 
ma is a good deal older than you are.” 
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SCOTLAND YARD 

Scotland Yard, in Whitehall, London, is said to 
have derived its name from a palace that for- 
merly occupied the site, in which the Scottish am- 
bassadors were lodged. That was in the days 
when England and Scotland were separate king- 
doms and Scotland sent ambassadors to England. 
Scotland Yard was the headquarters of the Met- 
ropolitan Police up to 1890, when removal was 
made to New Scotland Yard on the Thames Em- 
bankment, near Westminster Bridge. 


“ARMORED GLASS" 

It is said that a fortune awaits the individual 
who shall invent a flexible, unbreakable glass. 
“Armored glass,” so called because it contains a 
netting of galvanized wire and is not easily brok- 
en into small pieces, is too heavy and too nearly 
opaque for most uses. There is a glass of com- 
paratively recent invention called “three play." 
Although it is neither flexible nor unbreakable, it 
has certain advantages over other kinds. It is 
composed of two panes of glass with a thin sheet 
of transparent celluloid pressed between them and 
made to adhere by hydraulic pressure. It is said 
that a blow hard enough to shatter ordinary glass 
and to drive the pieces for some distance merely 
cracks the three ply glass. 


SOURCE OF THE BASEBALL BAT 
Ash ideally combines the qualities demanded of 
the baseball bat. Shape and size are matters of 
individual taste — the model room of a leading 
manufactory has on show 1,2000 bat patterns — 
but ash is really the one accepted material. Now, 
although we have resources of nearly 10,000,000- 
000 board feet, ash is popular for so many pur- 
poses that its scarcity has already greatly af- 
fected the price, and farmers with suitable wood- 
land might well devote it to this tree. The U. 
S. Forest Service has originated and perfected a 
laminated bat built up of short pieces of ash 
joined with the same waterproof glue as is used 
in airplane propellers; these bats are said to be 
os resilient, durable and satisfactory as the one- 
piece kind. 


OUR ALIEN POPULATION 
The alien population of the United States in- 
creased 24,541 in January, 28,773 aliens having 
been admitted during the month and 4,232 de- 
ported, the Labor Department has announced. Of 
the immigrants admitted, 15,661 came from Eu- 
rope, 954 from Asia, 21 from Africa and 12,100 
from the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

About 3 per cent, of the immigrants were listed 
as belonging to the professional class, 22 per 
cent, were skilled workers, 12 per cent, common 
laborers, 41 per cent, had no occupation, women 
and children being included in this group, while 
22 per cent, had miscellaneous occupations. Dur- 
ing the month 1,569 aliens were denied admission 


while 284 were deported after entering the coun- 
try. 

A total of 249,585 aliens were admitted under 
the 3 per cent, restriction law during the firBt 
eight months of the current fiscal year, while 
108,268, or about 30 per cent., may be admitted 
during the four remaining months. 

The following countries have exhausted their 
quotas for the present fiscal year: Armenia, 

Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Lith- 
uania, Spain, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Africa, 
Atlantic Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 


TOURING ON A BICYCLE 

Touring on a bicycle requires especial cave in 
selecting an outfit. The speetacle of a young man 
starting out on a long trip with a great puck on 
his back, bundles on his handbars and a luggage 
carrier is pathetic. One inexperienced tripper, ao 
burdened, said his outfit weighed 140 pounds. He 
had a tent, waterproofs, blanket, spare clothes, 
food for many days, though he was passing towns 
every hour, and cooking utensils enough for a 
party of four, though they were taxing his 
strength and wearing out his stamped bearings 
and undersized tires. 

A bicycler’s camping outfit, counsels a writer 
in the Youth’s Companion, should weigh less than 
50 pounds. All that he really needs is a nested 
mess kit, a blanket, a four-pound tent or water- 
proof canvas sheet, extra clothes, a canteen (u 
quart in settled regions, a gallon in arid lands) 
and a camera. 

A rider should select food suitable to the re- 
gion in which he is going to travel. He should 
carry no burden on his back, waist or any part 
of his person. Holsters, luggage carriers or bags 
should hold everything, and they should be fas- 
tened directly to the machine. Burdens should be 
so placed as to keep the center of gravity low; 
any pendulous motion of the luggage must be 
prevented. Nor is there any need to burden your- 
self with riding on a motorcycle. The motor will 
carry almost as much as can be stacked on it, but 
even so, the rule holds true that the lighter the 
outfit the greater the comfort and ease of travel. 

Bicycling costs perhaps a dollar a day if the 
tourist camps out. If he cooks his own meals he 
saves two-thirds of the ordinary expense, and if 
he knows how to cook in camp he can live much 
better and have less indigestion than if he were 
to eat the messes served at some restaurants and 
hotels. 

In arranging a schedule for a bicycle tour you 
can count on going 40 or 50 miles a day over im- 
proved roads. But in the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi and east of the Sierras the best roads are 
rough and difficult. The deserts and mountains 
are indeed, inspiring, but you must walk up long 
grades and descend grades equally long, often 
with smoking brakes. You must keep your brakes 
always in good condition. 
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IMITATOR OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

Berlin’s Columbus Circle has been the scene 
every night recently of a free Bhow staged by an 
imitator of Charlie Chaplin. Shuffling about in 
Chaplin’s characteristic fashion, the imitator 
would suddenly seize the nearest bystander as if 
to save himself from falling. The bystander 
would join in the general laugh. 

Last night a man who had arrived home mi- 
nus his watch and chain after attending the en- 
tertainment, revisited the place wearing a min- 
iature clock so constructed as to sound an alarm 
upon its removal from his pocket. Just after the 
entertainer seized this man in a pretended fall, 
the alarm sounded and the performer was ex- 
posted as a pickpocket. He escaped amid a rain 
of blows from the spectators. 


THE WHEEL IS OLD 

Look at any allegorical painting or drawing 
that is supposed to depict the advance of civiliza- 
tion and you will in all probability see in one cor- 
ner a picture of an ancient horse-drawn buggy. 
Perhaps this same corner will contain a horse- 
drawn street car. In the other corner there will 
be a modern railroad express train scooting over 
the rails at a tremendous rate of speed. Over- 
head an airplane will be gliding along, while on a 
parallel road will be seen an automobile. No such 
picture is complete without these items. True, 
there will be various types of boats and vessels, 
but we are more directly concerned just at pres- 
ent with land vehicles. 

On all of them, regardless of the generation in 
which they reigned supreme, there is one basic 
scientific element that is responsible for vehicular 
development. The wheel, without which civiliza- 
tion would be almost at a standstill, is the one 
scientific element that is probably responsible for 
the spread of civilization to all four corners of 
the world. Yet, so common have they become and 
so taken-for-granted that we never stop to think 
of the part wheels have played in the world. 
Without them our modern trains, automobiles, 
buggies, wagons and numerous other means of 
transportation would be impossible. 

The wheel was old when Egypt was still a new 
nation, and of its actual origin there is no au- 
thentic record. One theory goes back to the dis- 
tant period of cave-dwelling man, whose chief 
occupation was building. He would drag logs 
of timber from the forest day after day and pile 
them at an angle against the rocks, filling in the 
cracks with earth and sticks, thus affording him- 
self shelter. It is thought that by using semi- 
circular branches as runners underneath the logs 
It was found that they could be moved forward 
far more easily than by lifting the dead weight. 

Another theory is that a circular stone having 
a hole in the center attracted the attention of a 
Eavage more intelligent, than the rest of his fel- 
lows. Taking this up, he found that he could re- 
volve it upon a stick and this, it is thought, gave 
him an inkling of the wonderful use to which he 
could put it. 


MUSEUM FINIS! OUT HOW A MOLE LIVES 

The habits of the mole have at last been dis- 
covered The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory is now in possession of a complete nest with 
mother and young. In fact, it has three nests 
and a total of nine young. April 21 the museum 
announced a reward of $25 for a nest in the hops 
that farmer, golfer or young naturalist would 
come across a specimen nest which would clear 
up the mystery of the moles family life, but for 
weeks no response was received until suddenly 
specimens arrived from New Brunswick, N. J-, 
Tyner, Ind., and Marietta, S. C. To avoid being 
swamped with nests the museum now announces 
that the offer is closed. 

The New Jersey moles were well grown. The 
structure of the nest leaves some doubt as to its 
being their original home. It was sent in by 
Charles L. Sullivan, and although it was not 
quite what the museum wanted, he was awarded 
$5. The second nest came from William John- 
son and Henry Johnson, Tyner, Ind., and was ac- 
companied by four baby moles and their mother. 
It was the prize specimen. A third came from 
L. O. Mulkey, Marietta, S. C., with three young. 
Both the Johnsons and Mulkey were awarded $26. 

The valuable part of the finds, according to the 
museum authorities, is that definite information 
about the nests was available in each case. A 
letter from the Johnsons stated that their nest 
was found while plowing com. It was in a ditch 
bank in sandy soil, about twelve inches beneath 
the sod, with a tunnel leading down the bank so 
that no water could get in the hole. The nest 
waB made of grass. 

Further details about nests were contained in 
a letter received from C. E. Cooper, Torrington 
Park, N. J., who reported that he had found 
four nests while plowing and that they were al- 
ways made of grass, woven together in much the 
way a bird makes a nest. The young, from three 
to five a nest, are bom without fur. 

Mulkey gave accurate details of his find and 
told of the mother mole coming back during the 
night to hunt for her young. This nest had three 
runs leading to it, was made of old dead gras* 
and was found on the edge of a cornfield. 

Dr. F. A. Lucas, director of the museum, said 
accurate information, hitherto not available to 
scientists, had been secured. 

“This is the first authentic information about 
a mole’s nesting habits that I know of,” he said, 
“and as far as I know the groups which we can 
make out of our specimens will be the first in any 
American museum. I had been unable to find 
any one who knew anything about the family life 
of a mole until I received the accurate informa- 
tion of the finders of the nesta we now have.” 

Dr. Lucas plans to use the newspapers in fur- 
ther hunts for unusual specimens of animal life. 
He said that for three yearB he had been trying 
to get hold of a family of young graccoons under 
a month old. In spite of a reward of $100 for 
such a family he has never been able to get one. 
He also said that he was after a family of young 
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••T7V TNNY thing, too . . . When he first 

\A came here he was Just an ordinary worker 
For a time, when things were slack. I even 
thought that we might have to let him go. 

"Then, gradually, I noticed an Improvement in 
his work. He seemed to really 
understand what he was doing. 

"One day he came Into my office 
and said he had worked out a new 
arm for the automatic feeder. I 
was a little skeptical at first, but 
when he started explaining to me. 

1 could see that he had really dis- 
covered something. And when I 
etarted questioning him. I was 
amazed. He certainly did know 
what ho was talking about. 

"So we sat down and talked for 
over an hour. Finally. I asked him 
whom he had learned so much 
about his work He smiled and 
took a little book from his pocket. 

" ’There's no secret about it,' ho 
said. 'Th« answer’s right here. 

Four months ago I saw one of 
those adve rtisements of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

1 had been seeing them for years, 
hut this tirmi something inside of 


me eaid, Send in that coupon. It was the best move 
I ever made — I know it the minute I started my 
first lesson. Before, I had been working In a sort 
of mental fog — just an automatic part of tho 
machine in front of me. But the I. C. S. taught 
mo to really understand what I 
was doing.' 

"Well, that was just a start. 
Three times since be has come to 
me with improvements on our ma- 
chines — improvements that are 
being adopted In other plants and 
on which ho receives a royalty. Ho 
is certainly a splendid example of 
tho practical value and thorough- 
ness of I. C. S. training." 

Every mall brings letters from 
students of the I. C. S. tolling of 
advancements and larger salaries 
won through spare- time study. 
There's still a chance for you, if 
you will only make the start. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon 
printed below und, without coat or 
obligation, get the full story of 
what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
To-day — not To-morrow — Is tho 
day to take, that first definite step 
toward Success. 


These inventors and I many 
others once studied with 
the I.C.S. 


JESSE G. VINCEHT 

Vica-proaideot of Packard 
Motor Car Co., inventor of the 
Packard Twia-Sii aad co-io- 
v to lor of tka Liberty Motor. 

JOHN C WAHL 
First vice-prciident of Tba 
Wahl Co., inventor of tka 
Wabl Addiar Machine, Ik# 
Evarakarp Pencil aad tka 
Wahl Fountain Pen. 

W. J. LILLY 

Inventor of tko Lilly Mint 
Hoiat Controller. 

H. E. DOERR 

Chief Mechanical Engineer, 

Scnllia Steel Co., St. Lonii. 
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LITTLE ADS 

Write to Riker & King, Advertising Offices, 1133 Broadway, New York City, or 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago, for particulars about advertising in this magazine. 


AGENTS WANTED 

A0ENT8 WANTED— BIO MONEY AND FAST SALES. 

Every owner buy* Gold Initials fur hie auto. You 
oharge 11 BO, make $1.85. Ten order! dally easy. Write 
for partW*uUre and fre* samples. American Monogram 
Go., Dept. 171, Real Orange, N. .7. 

PERSONAL — Continued 

HUNDRED8 seeking marriage. If sincere enclose stamp. 
Mr*. F. Willard, 2028 Broadway. C-hlcaau. Illinois. 

IF LONESOME exchange jolly letters with brsutlful 
ladles and wealthy gentlemen. Eva Moure. Box 908. 
Jacksonville, Fla. (Stamp). 

AGENTS — nOo an hour to tdrenUe and distribute sam- 
ple* to consumers Write <ju!ck for territory and par- 
llfnlara American Products Co.. 0700 American Bldg.. 
Cincinnati. O, 

LADIES, write Western Bachelor. 3ti. wotlli $100,000. 
Y.. Box 35. League, Toledo. Ohio. 

LADY FARMER. 85. worth $30,<KMJ, will unary. N. 
Box 85. 1 /«ayue, Toledo. Ohio 

FOR SALE 

LANO OPPORTUNITY! $10 to $50 down start* you on 
BO, 40, 80 ao. near thriving city In lower Mich.: bal. 
long time. Learn how we help you get a farm home. 
Write today for big booklet free, Bwigart Land Co., 
M*17M Flr»t Nat‘1 Rank Bldg . Chicago. 

HELP WANTED 

BE A DETECTIVE. Opportunity for men and women 
foe aacret Investigation In your district. Write C. T. 
Lmtwlg, 521 tVeitover Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 

LONESOME? Get acquainted. 1 will help vou. My 
method* insure eonftden.'e. Hundreds seeking matri- 
mony. Inforrual on free, stamp, pleaso. Mr*. Franz, 947 
Montana St.. Chicago. 

LOOK WHOSE H ERE l rrlncesa OKIE world famous 
horoscopes. (Jet ynur's today Don’t delay. Send full 
blrthdste and 10c, K. Okie, 209 West 130th St., New 
York. N. Y. 

MARRIAGE PAPER — 20lh year. Big Issue with descrip- 
tions, photos, names and address**. 25 cents. No 
other fee. Sent sealed. Box 2205 ft. Boston. Mass. 

MARRY — free photographs, directory and description 
of wea’thy member*. Pajr whan married. New Plan 
Co . Dept, r.6, Kansas City, Mo. 

DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. Work home 
or tmvpl cvprrlerire unnecessary Write George Wag- 
ner. former Govt. Detective. 1P0R Broadway, N. Y. 

EARN $20 wprbly vpere time, at borne, addrcislng. 

mailing music, circular*. Hend lOo for music, Infor- 
mal ton. American Muria Co., 1058 Broadway, Dept. 
ItT. N. Y. 

MARRY, HEALTH, W EALTH — Members everywhere. 

worth to $50,000. Phuiut, descriptions free. BOClAX. 
ACTIVITIES. Cimarron, Kan. 

MARRY IF LONELY; "Home Maker"; hundreds rich. 

confidential; reliable; years experience: descriptions 
free. "The Successful Club", Buz 550. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

MARRY— MARRIAGE DIRECTORY with photos and 
descriptions free. Pay when married. The Excltange, 
Dept. 545. Ksusa* City. Mo. 

5100 TO $300 A WEEK. Men with alight knowledge of 
motor* who can reach car owners can earn $300 
weekly without ni*kihK„ » single sale. If they can 
»l»o mako sales their profit* may reach $25,000 yearly. 
Only proportion of It* kind ever offered. V. L. Phillips, 
V*’R TVnMwav, New V«*r!r. 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

8T0RIEB, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are wanted for publi- 
cation. Knbmtt MSS. or writ* Literary Bureau. 516 
Hannibal, Mo. 

MARRY: Thousands congenial people, worth from 

$1,000 to $50,000 seeking early marriage, descriptions, 
photos. Introductions free. Sealed. Either sex. Sunil 
no moftfy. Address Standard Cor. Clnb, Grays lake. 111. 

PRETTY MAIDEN, wealthy but lonely, will marry. 
Club. Box 55. Oxford. Fla. 

PERSONAL 

ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY, worth $25,000, will 
marry. Club, Box 1022, Wichita, Kanoa*. 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOOKS OF MOSES. Egyptian 
secrets. Black art. other rare books. Catalog free. 
Star Book Co.. KH33. 122 Federal RL, Camden, N. .1. 

'BACHELOR, 88 - , worth $100,000, anxious to marry. Y.. 
Box 35, League, Toledo, Ohio. 

PRETTY GIRLIE, wealthy, but oh, so Io^cujuil 1 . will 
marry, C., Box 55. Oxford, Fla, 

BEST. LARGEST MATRIMONIAL CLUB in Country. 

Established 151 Tears. Thousands Wealthy wUhinr 
Early Marriage. Confidential. Free The Old Reliable 
Club. Mm. Wnibet. Box 26. Oakland. Calif. 

WHOM SHOULD YOU MARRY? We'll tel! you. Send 
30o en.l birth dele to Character Studies. 1515 Masonic 
Terunlo. New York City. 

WEAL4THY, pretty, affectionate girl, would marry. 

Write, enclosing envelope. Doris Dawn, South Kuclht, 
Ohio. 

CHARMING WIDOW, 32, wealthy, will many booix. 
League. Bur 77. Oxford. Fla, 

CHARMING WIDOW, with farm, will marry soon. 
Emma. Box 77, Oxford, Fla. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG— We compose mualo. 

Submit your poems to ua at once. New York Melody 
Corpomthm, 463 E. Roman Bldg.. New York 

DECIDE’DLY PRETTY GIRL, worth $63,000, will 
mnrry Jinx 1022, Club, Wichita, K*n«*a. 

DO YOU WANT NEW FRIENDS? Write Betty Lee, 
Jno., 4234 Broadway. New York City. Ulaiup appre- 
ciated J 

TOBACCO HABIT * 

TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or no pay. $1.00 IT 
cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co.. PC 
Baltimore, Md. 

HANDSOME LADY of means’ would marry If suited. 
(Stamp ) Violet. Box 787, Dennison, Ohio. 


Genuine Diamond 

RING 

Marvelous Value 



Brilliant Blue White , 
Perfect Cut Diamond 



Cash or Credit 

MounDn 

E's 

ffW? 


Mounting la 1 4 - k Solid Green Gold, 
r ” 1 i>rt In aotid VM lte Gold lct>. 


IOFTIS 

mm BR0s.&cafs',6 


ular Kn(f»c«m«nt Rlng.C 
' lk«. A Mg 

0 with order. 

i week until paid. 

t Book If Not Setleriod. 


\tiTn 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIG- 
INAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
1 otrr. t JK7 

108 N. State St., Chicago, IU 

Store* In LmH«( Cltlea 


f actory to wiaer 

^ R* T e* §10 to 121' on tbo Konger 
70 u select from 44 Styles, color* stnJ 
sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- 
press prepaid tor 30 Days PrssTrisI 

lgMonthstoray SrriEU'K 

oar li!'«r*l yrar to oar plan. 

T*l*V»c ' r 'V‘’’ i '*31 ,, P ,neBl at Hal faunal 

I 4 IT*. 51 prices Wrfui for marvelous 
price#, 30 a.r trial offer and farina. 

Mea d&i* 'ag/s _ 

GOINTO BUSINESSES 

Specialty C~ •"* — ' — *” 

thin*. Mat 
UlsHandr 
W. HILLYBR 



High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 

this simplified High 

School Course nt boms In- 
_ . _ itaanta Tor entranco to culler* 

i. Thla and thlrty-alx other prartteal 
Free Bulletin. Send for It TODAY. 


elda of two rear*. Meet* all require manta fur antraoea to collect 
and the leading profeealone^ Thje am} thlfty-aU other prartkal| 
ro daoerlbed in 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Id A a 1023 CHlCAepJ 


Covering a n 
area of twenty 
acres, and with a 
capacity of 1,- 
750,000 barrels, 
the world's larg- 
est oil storage 
tank is nearing 
completion a t 
Wilmington, Cal. 
The concrete tank 
will rise only 
eight feet above 
the ground, half 
of it being below 
the surface. The 
roof will be sup- 
ported by wood- 
en posts set in 
concrete blocks 
in the bottom of 
the tank, also of 
concrete. 

Despite the 
vast quantity of 
oil that will be 
held in the tank, 
the sides and bot- 
tom will be only 
four inches thick. 
This feature is 
made possible by 
the careful prep- 
aration of the 
earth under the 
tank, by the 
methods of rein- 
forcing the con- 
crete and by the 
nature of the con- 
crete. All soil 
around the exca- 
vation for the 
tank within ac- 
curately determ- 
ined distances is 
removed and re- 
packed until it is 
much more dense 
| than at first. This 
is accomplished 
by tractors tread- 
ed with iron at- 
tachments that 
resemble a 
sheep’s hoof. The 
i sides of the exca- 
vation arc packed 
beyond the limits 
to which the side 
I of the tank will 
1 extend. These 
sides are then cut 
through so that 
at all places the 
texture of the 
soil will be con- 
stant. 




WERE YOU BORN 
UNDER A LUCKY STAR? 

DO TOD WANT TO KNOW AIL THAT 
THIU IS TO KNOW ABOUT YOUB 

Character Abilities 
Disposition Friends 
Good Traits and 
Weaknesses Lucky Days 


READ YOUR OWN 

CHARACTER 


r rHH careful study of a thoro description of 
A yourself is far more Important than you 
may at first Imagine. 

For It Is absolutely trne that any added 
knowledge of your own Inherent qualities will 
greatly assist you In reaching a higher degree 
of success. You can be Just as successful as 
you desire. It Is all In your power of wllL 
But before you can exercise this power In 
the right direction, you mast thoroly study 
yourself. 

“Hew To Read Human Nature” 

8EBIE8 OF TWILTX BOOKS 
Pries 10 cents aMh. Postpaid to any address 


These books glre In concise form a polities 
key to self-derelopment. They are based on 
a study of thousands of characters— are preg- 
nant with keen analysis and moat hslpful 
cbaracter-bnlldlng hints. 

Send us ten cents and the month of your 
birth and the book will be mailed Immediate- 
ly. Use coupon below. 

If you have a friend, acquaintance or busi- 
ness associate whose character and disposi- 
tion you would like to study, obtain our book 
corresponding with the month In which such 
person was horn. 

IF YOU ARE IN T.OVH — you should know 
the character, disposition, good points, abili- 
ties, and weaknesses of the person In whom 
you are Interested. Ascertain the month of 
birth and then send for oar book of that 
month. Enclose toother dime. 


CHARACTER STUDIES, In,., 

Room ISIS, Masonic Temple, N. T. C, 


Bend books of (glre montha) . 


jBSell Shirts 


Sell Madison "Bctter-Msde" Rhlrte, Paja- 
m*a. and Mchtahlrts direct from oar 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
EarytosslL Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional Taluea. No experience or 
capital required. Lartre steady Income 
assured. Entirely new proposition, 

WHITE FOR FREE SA MPLES. 

MADISON SHIRT CO., 80S B’w*y , N. V. City 


Handsome 

FR py 


sWristWatck 


w Guaranteed Time Keep- 
er, Given for eelllng only 
30 cards of Dress Snap- Fas - 
> oW i^nera at 10c per card. Easily 
Sold, EARN BIG MONEY 
PREMIUMS. Order your 
cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
We trust you till Roods are sold. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 


Bos 127 Z 


ttncaater. Pa. 


RlF REE! 

Err**™"" 1 1 


Biff's Handsome, Dressed, Sleep! ns 
Doll sent prepaid for selling ONLY 
SIX PACKETS new Highly Per- 
fumed Sachet Powder AT 10c. 

This la a Special Offer to introduce 
our sachet. 

We also (ire Mama Dolls, Walking 
Dolls, and premiums for boys. 

Lane Mfg. Co. Dept- 153 

ML Vernon, N. Y. 



a ■ I ■■ ■ «*■ MAY nvtl Treatment 

RPTUM A mailed on trial. State which 
IIX I || IYI #4 you want. If it ernes send 11; 
HU I I I IVin (foot, don't. Write today. 

A44r*e* W. K. STIRUNC. 844 OUsAvo, SIDNEY. OJ 


MORPH|NE ^ffgg j ^ 



i 19° I //BRINGS THIS RING- 

I w \muu.y NO REFERENCES NELDED 





ANYBODY CAN PLAY * * s 


VENTRILOQUISM 


taught aim out an/ one at home. ttrnaU so at, 
bernl TOD A I 2 oeoia for par tinnitus aud 
paoof. 

GEORGE W. SMITH 
Boom M-782, 125 N. Jeff Avc., Teoria, IlL 





PLUCK AND LUCK 

LATEST ISSUES 

1271 The Quaker Boy Spy; or, General Washington'* 

Best Aide. 

1272 Cal Carter the Boy Lawyer; or, A Fw of One 

Million Dollars 

1273 The Board of Trade Boya; or. The Young Grain 

Speculators of Chicago. 

1274 Haunted: or. The Curse of Gold. 

1275 A Sawdust Prince: or. The Bov Barehaek HIder. 
1270 Fred Farrell, the Barkeeper’s Son. (A True Tem- 
perance Story). 

1277 The Marked Moccasin; or. Pjindy Fills' [*ard. 

1278 Liberty Hose; or. The Pride of PlnttpvUle. 

1279 Among the Sun Worshipers; or. Two New York 

Boys In Peru. 

1280 Engineer Steve, the Prince of the Ball. 

1281 A Woll Street "Lamb*' ; or. The Bov Who Broke 

the Brokers. 

1282 Oh u in s: or. The Leaders of Glendo’e Aendemv. 

1283 The Little Swnmf) Fog; A Tale of General Marlon 

nnd His Mep. 

1284 Newsboy Nick; or. The Boy with a TTlddon Million. 

1285 North Pole Vaf; or. The Seeret of the Fror.cn Deep. 
1280 Thirteen White Ravens; or. The Ghostly Riders of 

the Forest. 

J287 Little Dead Shot, The Pride of the Trapper*. 

1288 Shiner, the New York Bootblack: or. The Secret 

of a Boy's Life. 

1289 Whistling Walt, the Champion Spy. (A Story of 

the American Revolution). 

1290 The Rov Maroons: or, Cast Away for Two Years. 
i?91 Fred Flame, the Hero of Grey atone No. 1. 

1292 The White Wizard of the Bowery: or. The Boy 
Slaves of New York. 

1**03 TTrirr*’ Dare - or. A New York Bov In the Navy. 
*294 The Little Pnktiown ; or. The Young Hero of the 
Reign of Terror 

i° n 5 .Tack Quick, the Rov Englueer. 

129<l Lost In the Great Basin; or, The Wonderful Un- 
derground City. 

1297 From Bootblack to Senator; or, Bound to Make 

His Way. 

1298 The Seven Tigers of the Mountains; or. All for 

Love and Glory. 

1299 Slippery Steve: or, The Cunning Spy of the Revo- 

1300 Blown On* to Sea; or, Lost Amony a 8f ranee Race. 

1301 The Roy Volunteer*; or. The Boas Fire Company 

of the Town. 

1302 The Swamp Doctor; or. The Man Witch. 

1303 The Rival Ronds; or. From Engineer to president. 
1301 The Boy Editor; or. The Struggles of n Bravo 

Orphan. 

1303 Kit Canton. The King of the Scouts. 

1300 Lout Among the Slave Hunters: or. An Amerlenn 
nov’s Adv.mlnre* In Africa. 

1.307 Rattling Rube: or. The .Tolly Young Smnt and Spy. 
1308 The Doomed City; or, The Hidden Foe of Plnui- 
mcrdale. 

1300 The pride of the Volunteers; or, Burke Hallidny, 
the Boy Fireman. 

1310 The Boy Mutineers * or. Slavery or Death. 

1311 Always Readv; or. The Beat Engineer on the Rond. 
1.312 Branded n Deserter; or. Boy Rival* In Love and 

War. 

1313 A Scout at 10; or. A Boy’s Wild T Ife on the Frontier. 

1314 Diamond Dave, the Waif; or. The Search for the 

Great Blue Stone. 

For title by all newadealero, or will bo ■ent to any 
oddrpp* on receipt of prlc*. 7e per copy, in money of 
pottoco fctnmpt, by 

HARRY K WOLFF. Publisher . Inc., 

146 West 13d Street. New York City 


cfFNARinS ROW TO 
stcnAiuus WRITE THEM 

Price 85 Cent* Per Copy 

This book contains all the most recent changes In the 
method of construction and submission of scenarios. 
Sixty Lessons, covering every phase of scenario writ- 
ing. For sale by all Newsdealers nnd Bookstores. 
If you cannot procure a copy, send ua the price, 
85 cents, in money or postage stamps, and we will 
mall you one, postage free. Address 
L. 8KKABENS, 219 Seventh Ave„ New York, N. Y. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 

Useful, Instructive and Amusing. They Contata 
Valuable Information on Almost Every Snbjeet 

No. 42. THE HOYS OP NEW YORK STTMP 
SPEAKER. — Containing a varied assortment of stump 
speeches, Nerro, Pol eh and Irish, Also end men's jokes. 
Just the thing for home amusement and amateur shows. 

No. 46. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MTN8TREL 
GUIDE AND JOKE BOOK. — Something new and very 
Instructive. Every hoy should obtain this hook, ns it 
contains full Instructions for organizing an amateur 
minstrel troupe. 

I *°- ««■ HOW TO make and use electricity. 

-- A description of the wonderful uses of electricity amt 
electro magnetism: together with full Instructions for 
making Electric Toys, Batteries, etc. By George Trebel. 

A. M. D. Containing over fifty Illustrations. 

No. 4B. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES — A 
handy hook for hoys, containing full directions for con- 
structing canoes nnd the most popular manner of sail- 
ing them. Fully Illustrated. 

No. IS. HOW TO DEBATE. — Giving rules for con- 
ducting debates, outlines for debates, questions for dls- 

o.. lh" nSes.lons g7yeT rCe ’ f ° r pr0CUr,n(r "'formation 
No. SO HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS— 
A valuable hook giving, Instructions in collecting nre- 
fnsects' molin,,nR an<1 preserving birds, animals and 

No. fit. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS — Con- 
taining explanations of the general prlnclplea of slelght- 
of-hsnd applicable to card tricks: of card tricks with 
ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight-of-hand • of 

ha^idy ^Bti le’ tlookTgivTng' 

Fours, nnd many other popular games of cards 
No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS 
Giving comp etc Information as to the manner and 
method of raising, keeping, taming, breeding nnd man - 
sglng all kinds of pets: also giving full Inst n,cM„ t “ for 

mustration?* 8 ' e ‘ r - F, “ l rlI>, " in ‘' d 
No. SA HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER _ 
tninlng full Instructions how to become a locomotWo 
engineer: nlso directions for building a model?,™™' 
tive; together with n full description of everything an 
engineer should know. uining 80 

No. 5* now TO BE A DETECTIVE. — By Old Kin™ 
Brady, the well-known detective. In which he lavs do„5 
some valuable rules for beginners, and also relates mm2 
adventures of well-known detectives ' 80mB 

No (W. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER 
Containing useful information regarding the Camera and 
how to work It: also how to make Photographic Ma,rio 
mu"\ra n ted aP3 anl, ° t , '‘ r TrBn3 P-'"'eneles, Handsomely 

No. B4. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL SIACniNra 

— Containing full directions for making electrical ma- 
chines. Induct on colls, dynamos and many novel t?y. 

Ilinstrstcd!”' " y f,e ° tr,c " y ' B * 11 A - «' Bennett Ful^ 
No. 8#. MIJLDOON’S JOKES. — The most original 
joke 1,00k ever mthllsheri. and If Is brimful of wit and 
humor. It contains n large collection of songs lokSs 
conundrums, etc., of Terrence Mntdoon, the great wH 
humorist Bed practical inker of the dev B w,t * 

, no P , zz LES. — Containing over 
three hundred Interesting puzzles and conundrums with 
kev to same A complete hook. Fully Illustrated 
No. 07. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS— Con- 
taining a large collection of instructive and highly 
amusing electrical tricks, together with illustrations 

B. v. A. Anderson. • 

No. OS. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. — Con- 
taining over one hundred highly amusing and lnstrue- 
tn r o tricks with rhornlcnls. By A. Anderson, nand- 
Bomplv illustrated. 

Vo- r?9. HOW TO no HLEIdHT-OF-nAND. — Con- 
inlnlmr over fifty nf the latent and bust frioks used by 
mnirlclan*. A l*o containing the sr-rret of second sieht 
FnHv Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

For sale by all newsdealers or will be sept to 
any address on receipt of price, 10 cents per copy, 
in money or postage stamps, by 

HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Inc. 

166 West 23d Street New York 








